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Greatness in Obscurity 
\@) ERHAPS the greatest in our city at this moment are 


y buried in obscurity. Grandeur of character lies 

<S wholly in force of soul, that is, in the force of 
thought, moral principle, and love, and this may be found in 
the humblest condition of life. A man brought up to an 
obscure trade, and hemmed in by the wants of a growing family, 
may, in his narrow sphere, perceive more clearly, discriminate 
more keenly, weigh evidence more wisely, seize on the right 
means more decisively, and have more presence of mind in diffi- 
culty, than another who has accumulated vast stores of knowl- 
edge by laborious study; and he has more of intellectual great- 
ness. Many a man who has gone but a few miles from home, 
understands human nature better, detects motives and weighs 
character more sagaciously, than another who has traveled over 
the known world, and made a name by his reports. of different 
countries. It is force of thought which measures intellectual, 
and so it is force of principle which measures moral, greatness, 
that highest of human endowments, that brightest manifesta- 
tion of the Divinity. The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest tempta- 
tions from within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully, who is calmest in storms, and most fearless under 
menace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The’ first{Boston Ministers’ Meeting of 
the new year was held at Headquarters on 
Monday morning, Jan. 3. Those present 
were Messrs. Ayres, Paddock, Isaac Smith, 
Brush, Noble, Walker, Lee, MclIntire, 
Torsleff, Tenney, Morrison, Bissell, Hunt- 
ley, Conklin, Raspe, Nichols, van Schaick, 
Roblin, Page (John), Couden, John P. 
Whitman, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Kirk, 
Mrs. Ball, Miss Earle. Dr. Ayres acted 
as chairman, and the Rey. Clark L. Pad- 
dock conducted the devotions. 

Mr. Bissell announced the annual meet- 
ing of the Council of the Boston Federation 
of Churches on Tuesday evening, Jan. 11, 
at which the members of the board of 
directors and executive committee were 
to be chosen. He expressed the hope that 
every minister whose church belonged to 
the Federation would endeavor to be 
present. Every such church would be 
entitled to two delegates besides the pas- 
tor. “‘Weare now represented on the board 
of directors,” said Mr. Bissell, “by three 
Universalist members, Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Bissell. It is the feeling of 
these three men that the membership 
should be rotated, and so they have asked 
that this meeting suggest three other 
names to be presented to the Council.” 
The chairman asked for nominations from 
the floor, and it was decided that Dr. Leigh- 
ton and Mr. Raspe be suggested as new 
members and that Mr. Parker be retained, 
as it was particularly desirable to have one 
Universalist layman on the Board. 

Dr. Coons, reporting for the program 
committee, particularly urged a large at- 
tendance for the meeting of Jan. 17, when 


Miss Hortense Sheldon was scheduled to 


give a sample program of readings suit- 
able for Sunday evening meetings or other 
church gatherings. 

Dr. Ayres called attention to the im- 
provements which had been effected in the 
room where the meeting was held, by re- 
decorating and a rearrangement of the 
furniture. Much satisfaction was expressed 
and a vote of appreciation of Dr. Mar- 
shall’s efforts in effecting these changes 
was taken. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee was the speaker 
of the morning, and his subject ‘“Fore- 
runners and Contemporaries of John 
Murray.” ‘Four men,” he said, “stand 
out in the history of American Universal- 
ism, George de Benneville, John Murray, 
Elhanan Winchester and Hosea Ballou. 
Modern Universalism is an evolution of 
thought involving streams of influence 
or vital forces from every one of these 
founders, modified by later developments 
in religious thought, theories on the Bible, 
and modern science. We must remember 
that all these men were seriously handi- 
capped by the fallacy of the infallibility 
of the Bible. They would have thought 
differently on many points if they could 
have known modern interpretation and 


higher criticism. We are familiar with 
modes of thought wholly unknown to these 
forerunners. 

“As pastor of the church in Gloucester 
of which John Murray was the spiritual 
founder I naturally think of him as the 
center of Universalism. This is not doing 
any discredit to the others. But he was 
not a kind of spontaneous generation, as 
many people seem to suppose. In Eng- 
land, before his day, there was a wide- 
spread though incipient belief in the sal- 
vation of all souls. About 1650, under 
Cromwell, there was deep interest in the 
larger results of Christ’s saving power. 
Cromwell himself was a tolerant spirit and 
had a court chaplain who published a 
treatise on final restoration. From that 
time on there was a good deal of propaga- 
tion of Universalist thought. 

“About James Relly there is very little 
known, although it was his ‘Union’ which 
had such a profound influence on Murray 
and changed his whole outlook on life. 
I have tried hard to read the ‘Union’ but 
I find it very difficult and obscure. He 
seems to have written it because he was 
shocked at the idea of vicarious atonement. 
He thought he had solved the problem, in 
a mystical and curious way, by claiming 
that the whole human race was one with 
Christ and suffered with him on the cross. 
There is no very energetic affirmation of 
universal salvation in the book. 

“A man absolutely obscure brought that 
book to Gloucester in 1770 before Murray 
came there. It fell into the hands of the 
Sargent family, and when Murray did 
come four years later he found Universal- 
ists already in Gloucester, who had been 
made so by this book, brought by a man 
called Gregory. Nothing else is known 
about him, although I have hunted the 
records carefully. 

“T was much interested in De Benneville 
when I lived in Philadelphia. Of Huguenot 
ancestry, he came to Pennsylvania in 
1740 and began to preach the doctrine of 
universal restoration, to which he had 
been converted through a spiritual ex- 
perience in which he fell into a trance and 
listened to the words of angels. He be- 
came a prominent physician in Phila- 
delphia, and his home was still standing 
when I was pastor in that city. He was 
the means of spreading Paul Siegvolck’s 
‘Everlasting, Gospel’ in this country, 
having had’ it translated into English in 
1758. 

“Elhanan Winchester, after reading 
that book, became a revolutionist in re- 
ligious ideas, but he kept on preaching 
from a Baptist pulpit until he was obliged 
to withdraw from the fold. Then he found- 
ed a church of his own, taking most of his 
former parish with him. He was a won- 
derful preacher, and when in 1787 he went 
to London he gathered about him in a 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Editorial 


WE WANT ALL KINDS 
HE genius and temper of one man enable him to 
render service by pointing out weaknesses. 
He cuts and slashes. He shames and convicts. 

The genius and temper of another man enable 
him to render service by emphasizing virtues. 

The danger of the first man is that he may get 
so that he sees nothing but weakness. 

The danger of the second man is that he may get 
so that he sees nothing but what is fair and beautiful. 

The columns of the Christian Leader are open to 
both kinds of contributors. 
a disposition to draw away from us in spirit because 
our editorial policy is different. 

In the long run, we believe that more can be 
accomplished by emphasizing the good than by dwell- 
ing on the bad. - 

We do not hesitate to criticize where it seems to 
be our duty. Above all else we want to avoid crying 
peace where there is no peace, living in any form 
of unreality. But we do not want our destructive 
critics to leave us. We do not want to be allowed to 
dwell at ease in Zion. We want the knife to be ap- 
plied ruthlessly and expose our dry rot. All we ask 
is that our critics be honest and able. We do not 
suffer fools gladly. 

* * 


OUR BROTHERS THE HUMANISTS 


R. NEWTON showed breadth and wisdom in 
asking the Humanists to contribute to the 
book to which we have referred in recent is- 

sues of the Christian Leader.* 

Dr. John H. Dietrich writes on “The Human 
God,” Dr. John Haynes Holmes on “A Struggling 
God,” and the Rev. Edward Scribner Ames, of the 
Disciples Church, at the University of Chicago, on 
“My Conception of God.” 

In a few words one can not adequately charac- 
terize such notable contributions as these men have 
made. Nor are we quite fair in bracketing the names 
together as if they stated their belief in the same terms. 

Dietrich is the most positive. He says “‘It is,” 
and “It is not,” with the directness of Machen of 
Princeton, who writes from the opposite pole of belief. 

There is no Creator, he asserts in substance, be- 


*My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith.’ Edited by 


Joseph Fort Newton. Little, Brown & Co. 


The slashing kind show © 


cause there is no such thing as a finished Creation. 

There is no Divine Ruler, because the king idea 
has been supplanted by that of a democracy. 

There is no Heavenly Father, because we see 
countless individuals who suffer out of all proportion 
to their deserts. 

He little sees the futility of saying “There is” 
or “There is not” when dealing with Infinity. He 
makes no reference to the numberless possibilities 
involved in the thought that the Creator, Ruler, 
Father, plus much more, may be choosing the way 
things are evolving as the one supremely good way 
for His children to go. 

To Dr. Dietrich ‘God is the mighty spirit of 
humanity.” There is no other God. Before we per- 
mit ourselves to draw away in spirit from him on this 
account, let us note the use he makes of his idea. If 
to him “all religious values are human values,” ‘‘the 
real virtues are those things which contribute toward 
the enrichment of the individual life and the improve- 
ment of the social order.” 

He feels that man is of vastly more importance 
than he has appeared to be in many of the old re- 
ligions. Every word and act of every individual man 
has significance for time and eternity. It behooves us 
to watch our opportunities to do our best. The des- 
tiny of the planet rests with us—not with any God far 
off in space. The world can be just what we choose 
to make it. Weare Gods or God. 

Much nobler and better is this, of course, than 
the teaching that we are “‘vile worms of the dust,” or 
cursed with “total inability” to do anything our- 
selves. The preaching of such a man may do great 
good in inspiring us with a new conception of the 
dignity and worth of life. 

But—not all his dogmatism and not all his gen- 
uine scholarship can shake in the slightest our con- 
viction that it is just as reasonable in the light of 
modern knowledge to think of God as ‘‘Limitless” as 
to think of Him as “Limited.” 

The mere fact that it is more comforting to think 
of God as limitless ought not to enter into the situa- 
tion if there is any reason for not thinking of Him 
that way. But being shown no such reason, being 
shown on the contrary the gigantic assumptions 
which the ultra-Humanists have to make, we hold 
without shadow of turning to that which has been our 
stay and support. 
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That we do not see clearly, understand perfectly, 
does not matter so much in the presence of the idea 
that Limitless Wisdom and Love exists and is working 
out its good purposes for the world and the inhabi- 
ants thereof, and so long, also, as we try to understand 
more. 

Our brothers the Humanists are working on a 
problem none of us have solved perfectly. We need 
to be patient with them, for they have much need 
to be patient with us. Some of them we firmly be- 
lieve eventually will become Theists again. In 
that day we hope that they and we and all of us will 
be no less humanists in exalting the priceless value 
of this gift of life. 


* * 


THIS MEXICAN BUSINESS 
DVICE to “keep cool” and “go slow’ about 
Mexico is sound advice. A Macedonian appeal 
by the President for newspaper support “‘in this 
crisis,” however thinly disguised by assertions that 
it was made by the White House spokesman, is neither 
wise nor timely. The government of the United 
States is the agent of the people. If it is a good agent 
we will keep it. If we think we can get a better agent 
we will turn it out. The government is not and never 
has been the nation. This talk about presenting a 
united front at the frontier, or the coast line, or the 
three or twelve-mile line, is talk designed to solidify 
the people behind the government. Just one thing 
can make this paper support the government: to 
have the government right. .To be sure opposition 
simply to get a partisan advantage is a low, mean 
thing, and doubly mean in international matters where 
passions are more easily inflamed. But opposition 
because a government may be lowering its ideals or 
truckling to a group, no matter how powerful, or 
honestly embarking upon a policy which may result 
in injustice to a weaker neighbor, is not only a privi- 
lege but a sacred duty. 

We do not know that the Liberal leader fight- 
ing for the presidency in Nicaragua is right, but we 
do know that liberals in this country will be inclined 
to think so if we use our power to set up his conserva- 
tive opponent. 

We do not know that Calles is right in his insist- 
ence that foreign oil companies must exchange rights 
held in perpetuity for fifty year leases or forfeit them, 
but we do know that if the Japanese had secured all 
the mining rights of the Pacifie states we would hear 
considerably more about the injustice, inequity and 
even illegality of powerful interests of one country 
getting that kind of stranglehold on the natural re- 
sources of another country. And we know also that if 
our two points of view can not be reconciled we have 
agreed with Mexico years ago to arbitrate such dis- 
putes. 

We do not know either that Calles and the Mexi- 
cans are right about the Catholics. In fact, we 
strongly suspect that much of American acceptance 
of the harsh edicts against Catholics comes from a 
willingness ‘‘to do evil that good may come.” But we 
do know that it is a Mexican problem and much 
easier to settle if we stay out. 

And all the time there is a possibility at least 


that some right may be on the Mexican side. It 
might possibly be that they have picked the better 
man in Nicaragua, that they have a sounder view of 
governmental control of franchises, that they know 
better than we do what they are up against in the 
religious muddle. And it might even be true also 
that they are not in the pay of Moscow, getting ready 
to march north and unfurl the red flag at Washington. 

At least as things stand now, Calles and his sup- 
porters are in the saddle in Mexico. There is less 
fighting going on down there now than at any time 
in our memory. There seems to be an honest effort 
to lift the illiterate peon and give him a chance in the 
world. 

We ought to be giving Mexico a deal of sympathy 
instead of complicating her problems by our suspicion. 

* *k 


A BLACK BLOT ON THE COOLIDGE RECORD 


HERE are two different ways in which the United 
States can treat Nicaragua and every other 
country, big and little, on this globe. 

One is the way of the Golden Rule, scrupulous 
politeness, confidence, sympathy; the other is the 
way of selfishness, bullying, discourtesy, suspicion. 
We do not agree with those who say that usually 
our relations with other nations, especially smaller 
and weaker neighbors, have been characterized by 
the latter qualities. The American people when they 
have been aware of what was happening have never 
stood for a policy of aggression. They have responded 
with practical unanimity to great unselfish impulses. 
like “helping Cuba for Cuba” and not ourselves, like 
returning the Boxer indemnity to China, and a square 
deal for that great friendly power. 

Not all the facts have been divulged in the matter 
of our intervention in Nicaragua, but what we know 
looks bad for the United States. We do not want to 
emphasize too much the bulletins the White House 
has issued, but they have a curious, inconsistent look. 
Here is the order: ‘We are absolutely neutral;’” “We 
are landing men simply to protect American lives and 
property, not to take sides;”’ “We are interested main- 
ly in our naval base and canal right;” “There is a red 
plot;’” ““We must support the established government.” 

Admitting gladly that American rights must be 
protected, admitting also that our great canal, open 
to all nations as we agreed on equal terms, must not 
be placed in danger, admitting that it is for the best 
interests of mankind that we should build a canal 
in Nicaragua to supplement the Panama Canal— 
it is a fair question how we can best secure that safety 
which we seek. 

By listening to every old wife’s tale about the 
Reds, by insisting that our man shall be president of 
an independent little nation instead of the man the 
people might want, by using our forces to decide a 
civil war, by assuming the role of dictator for the na- 
tions to the south, by letting oil or coffee or rubber 
capitalists have the last word about American honor 
and good faith? Far from it. When the psychology 
of the situation is such that there is an inevitable 
amount of suspicion as to the motives of the big na- 
tion, we would not fan that suspicion until it bursts 
into flame. We would stand up so straight in non- 
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interference that we would even lean over backward. 
We would wait until American rights actually were 
violated instead of acting upon the assumption that 
if a new party obtained power they might be. 

We admire Mr. Coolidge in many ways. We 
appreciate his stand against the big navy and big army 
partisans on the one hand and the no navy, no army 
partisans on the other hand. But here is a chapter 
he is making that it will take a long series of Pan- 
American conferences and services to expunge. 

* * 


THE HANDIEST WEAPON 


HE cry Bolshevik still can do damage in this 
country, but it has been used so often in the last 
ten years and hurled so recklessly at people 

whom the rank and file of the people trust, that it 
has lost some of its sting. Still it tends to complicate 
our relations with Mexico. What it means applied 
to the President and other officials in Mexico is that 
they stand for policies which the people who hurl the 
epithet do not approve. Upon this subject of the 
Bolshevism of the Mexican government a discriminat- 
ing observer wrote us this week as follows: 


“A careful study of the Mexican Constitution and 
laws will reveal the fact that Mexico is not remotely 
communistic, and her extreme nationalism makes the 
charge that the Third International is directing her 
policy grotesque. Her laws regarding mineral and oil 
lands, while they may appear to our administration as 
a form of socialism, are as a matter of fact based upon 
the old Roman law and are similar to the laws now in 
effect in France, Italy, Spain and other Latin coun- 
tries. The United States can not under any interpre- 
tation of the convenient Monroe Doctrine assume the 
right of determining what form of government other 
nations shall have. We did not claim that right re- 
garding Russia, but have expressly abjured it.” 

Fak 3 


PARKER AND LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


URNING back recently to the Life, Letters and 
Journals of Louisa M. Alcott, whose fame will 
long endure as the author of ‘Little Men” and 

“Little Women,” we were struck anew by the pathetic 
entries of the early years when she fought so hard for 
independence and for ability to contribute to the 
family support. Sewing, tutoring, writing poems, 
short stories, plays, she made her brave fight for a 
foothold in Boston. ‘‘Sewed a great deal’ is one 
entry, ‘‘and got very tired; one job for Mr. G. of a 
dozen pillow-cases, one dozen sheets, six fine cambric 
neckties and two dozen handkerchiefs, at which I 
had to work all one night to get them done, as they 
were a gift to him. I got only $4.00.’ Another entry 
is: “Got $5.00 for a tale and $12.00 for sewing; sent 
home a Christmas box to cheer the dear souls in the 
snow banks.” 

Of especial interest to ministers is a whole series 
of entries about the cheer and courage she received 
from Theodore Parker. ‘‘Sunday evenings,” she wrote 
her father in 1856, “I go to Parker’s parlor, and there 
meet Phillips, Garrison, Sherb, Sanborn and many 
other pleasant people. All talk and I sit in a corner.” 

In her journal about this time she wrote: “‘Heard 
Parker on ‘Individuality of Character’ and liked it 
much. In the eve I went to his house. Mrs. Howe 


was there, and Sumner and others. I sat in my usual 
corner, but Mr. P. came up and said in that cordiak 
way of his, ‘Well, child, how goes it?’ ‘Pretty well, 
sir.’ “That’s brave,’ and with his warm handshake he: 
went on, leaving me both proud and happy, though 
I have my trials. He is like a great fire where all cam 
come and be warmed and comforted. Bless him!” 
Then there is also this entry of more than pass- 


. ing significance: “Had a talk at tea about Parker and 


fought for him when W. R. said he was not a Christian. 
He is my sort, for though he may lack reverence for 
other people’s God, he works bravely for his own, and 
turns his back on no one who needs help, as some of 
the pious do.” 

There are many noble memorials to Theodore 
Parker. His place in the history of our country and 
especially in the history of liberal Christianity is 
secure. There are many great volumes about him, but 
it is doubtful if there exist anywhere as illuminating 
and touching tributes as those paid him in the days 
of her bitter poverty and struggle by this noble 
woman writer, who partly through his help achieved 
a success which sold her books to more than a million, 
paid her debts, relieved her family, and blessed count- 
less thousands of growing boys and girls. 

* * 


PARKING RULES FOR PEDESTRIANS 


EDESTRIANS who park themselves at crowded 
intersections and cause congestion will next 
be dealt with. Chicago is busy about a new 

ordinance. Boston and New York long have felt the 
need of one. With hundreds attempting to pass. 
through what amounts to a “neck of a bottle,”’ with. 
motors whizzing by almost up to the curb, thoughtless. 
people often stand where others must go by them. 
single file. They would be surprised to be told that. 
they were doing an unsocial act. ‘‘What,” they would 
say, “can’t we stop on the sidewalk?”’ “Is it wrong to: 
say ‘hello’ to an old friend?” Right and wrong often: 
are tied up with time and place. In our crowded cities 
what we need is to think it out. Municipal ordinances 
are secondary. We ourselves ought to be assistant 
traffic officers. What we ought to ask ourselves is 
whether our act is helping or hindering. The most 
that new laws can do except in isolated cases is to 
help educate the people. New occasions teach new 
duties. Not blocking the sidewalk is one of them. 


* * 


IN HONOR OF DR. GORDON 

R. HENRY L. MASON, who wrote the music 

for the hymn “Our Christ,’’ which appeared 

‘on the cover page of the Christvan Leader in our 

issue of Dec. 4, recently wrote a hymn tune which he 

named “‘Gordon” in honor of Dr. George A. Gordon, 

minister of the Old South Church, Boston, first get- 
ting Dr. Gordon’s consent. 

The hymn tune was first sung at the Park Street 
Church, Boston, Nov. 21, in the evening, and was 
broadcast. It is a worthy and inspiring bit of music. 

This gracious contribution by Mr. Mason is 
another indication of the love and respect in which 
Dr. Gordon is held throughout the community in 
which he lives and in a wide circle of Christians of 
every name. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
II. Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


HERE was much fun this year in our ‘“Christ- 
6) mas at the old home.” 
About 10.80 a. m. on the day before 
aet4| Christmas, just an hour after our arrival, 
there came a telephone message from an uncle in 
Albany, describing the passage through Albany of 
the motor car of my brother “the Colonel,’’ who was 
driving up from. Washington, D. C., where he is 
spending a year at the War College. “The main car 
of Barnum and Bailey’s Greatest Show on Earth has 
just gone through. Sleeping quarters for the dog, 
sleeping quarters for the bird, sleeping quarters for 
the baby. Tons of baggage. Will be there in two 
hours.” 

A little before noon we saw them coming up the 
street and rushed out. There they were: tiny Mexi- 
can Chihuahua dog, blanketed, a young finch picked 
up in Leavenworth, Kansas, as a fledgeling, half dead, 
and brought up in the family so that he is one of them, 
little adopted daughter, the Colonel driving, and the 
Colonel’s lady serenely reading a book on the back 
seat. 

That what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison was proved again. Here was a rather frail 
lady who had motored up in the dead of winter 500 
miles in two days and one hour, and she said it had 
been the most restful, refreshing experience in months. 
Here was my brother, who had done the driving, as 
fresh as if he were just out of a Turkish bath, and here 
were my lady and I, who would have been worn to a 
frazzle with that kind of trip. But the end of the 
journey was not at our door. There still was an icy 
hill up to my sister’s, 200 yards away, where they were 


to stay. They had come this far without chains and - 


they proposed to finish it that way. So up they went 
—another brother and I tearing after, Bruce, the dog, 
barking madly, small fry bringing up the rear. We 
pushed and shoved, and they made the west side of 
the house. Here we put blankets under the wheels, 
shoved some more, and then decided to unload at 
that point. This job done, we started to back down 
hill to go to a warm garage. Skidding almost into a 
tree, we pushed the car past, and tried to turn around. 
Sliding into a ditch, we changed our minds once more, 
and this time backed down. It is well not to have 
fixed views when motoring on an icy hill without 
chains. 

This exercise and excitement was exactly what 
we needed. It was true winter sport. Then, on top 
of what glare we had, rain fell and froze, and it was 
hard to stand up anywhere. 

Seated in a big chair before an open fire, visiting 
happily with everybody, suddenly I found myself 
waking up all alone, and people coming in and laugh- 
ing at me. The night on the sleeper, the morning 
exercise, the dropping of care, the change of altitude, 
and the big soft chair, made sleep not only possible 
but inevitable so far as I was concerned. 

Then there were games in the afternoon with 
the children, and carols before dinner that night. 


We had six small nephews and nieces on hand and 
older ones arriving later. 

A dinner of home cooked food, the lighting of 
the Christmas tree, the hanging of the Christmas 
stockings, the innumerable last jobs to do for Santa 
Claus, a late walk in the middle of the road to escape 
the slippery sidewalks—prepared us for the longest, 
soundest sleep of the year. 

The Christmas dinner at the old home this year 
was a great success. Fourteen of us sat down about 
1.30 p.m. As the small fry had routed us out for a 
6.30 a. m. breakfast, and as we had had plenty of 
exercise in the morning, we were ready for it. 

The old house in which the six children of us 
were raised is a roomy one, but the dining room 
hardly corresponds in size to the rest of the structure. 
It is in an addition put on after the house was built, 
originally one and a half stories high, to contain din- 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, a summer kitchen, and 
closet—all one step down from the level of the larger 
rooms in the main part of the building. 

Compared with some city apartments this dining 
room, fourteen feet square, is enormous, but it took 
planning to seat our family for the Christmas dinner, 
My sister-in-law solved the problem by using two ~ 
tables, at the smaller of which she took charge of — 
five children, the oldest nine, the youngest four and ~ 
one-half. At the other table she put my brother and ~ 
me, one at the head and the other at the foot, each 
with a turkey to carve. 

While in the city one gets accustomed to dinners 
of several courses, with soup, fish and meat, back in 
the country where help is scarce and the lady of the 
house does so much of the work herself, we fall nat- — 
urally into the old-fashioned two or three course 
dinner, and never miss the hors d’oeuvres, clams or soup. 

In the old county, the irreducible minimum of a 
Christmas dinner is turkey, mashed potatoes, cran- 
berry, giblet gravy and mince pie. Given that with 
bread or biscuit and coffee, and have it first class and 
well cooked, one will feel that he has had a feast. 
Usually we have much more, but these are the things 
which ought not to be left out if one is entertaining 
an average citizen of old Schoharie. And I take it 
that the same conditions obtain in most parts of the 
United States. Between Christmases we frequently 
admit that turkey is an overrated product, is really 
inferior to a good capon, a fresh young Long 
Island duck, or even a/young goose. Take note, 
reader, if you are inexperienced, of the adjective 
applied to goose. One can’t plunge recklessly in buy- 
ing geese. One ought to know one’s goose and also 
know one’s market-man. But however much one 
exalts goose, duck, chicken or other poultry between 
seasons, when Christmas rolls around one’s mind 
turns to turkey. There is a psychic factor in it. It 
belongs to our country’s tradition. It is a part of the | 
home usage. It is a rallying point for families as the . 
flag is for the nation. ; 

Every year we read of mammoth turkeys special- | 
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ly raised and fattened for the White House, weighing 
twenty-eight or thirty pounds and upwards—beau- 
tiful birds and good enough in their way. They 
make a brave appearance when brought on the table. 
But as a rule a ten, twelve or fourteen pound bird, if 
young and plump, is superior in flavor. We had two 
of this type. They had been given a long, slow cook- 
ing in pans which had kept them from drying up, 
and had cooked them so thoroughly that they were 
ready to fall apart. Even the last morsel of dark 
browned skin was worth eating. Even the bones, so 
the dogs and cats testified afterward, were succulent. 
To be the carver, to have a knife sharp as a razor, 
to have a bird to carve that is perfect, to have a great 
reserve stock for “seconds,” to have an assistant 
carver doing huge execution at the other end of the 
table, to have a table full of people homogeneous and 


all at home, to have “‘help” in for both cooking and - 


service, and to be hungry oneself, is a fairly good 
start toward a good time. 

The potatoes had come down from “the little 
hill farm,” and were more than “potatoes.” The 
onions, celery, olives, tomatoes and lettuce for salad 
had come from one of the village stores, but the 
man who sold them used to take care of my grand- 
mother’s furnace after she had become an old lady 
and lived alone, and hardly ever does he come to 
serve us without some affectionate reference to ‘‘the 
kind old lady’ who never complained when he had 
“a, little bad luck’ with his fire, but “put on a heavy 
shawl and said nothing.”’ 

The string beans were from the garden at the 
home place, canned by the ex-kindergartner from 
Washington, D. C., who now presides at the old home. 
The lemon jelly was molded with the lion recumbent, 
the cranberry with the ear of corn, both in molds we 
had used from childhood. The cheese and candy had 
come up from Boston. The ice cream, brought in 
a Ford car, had been bought from a druggist whom 
some of us used to play with as boys. The mince pies 
had arrived in a basket with the cook—an old friend 
also—who in her day “has been sent for to cook for 
120 people at a time.”” When one tests her work, one 
is willing to say that twice or thrice that number of 
people would clamor for her if they thought they 
had a chance of getting her. With the pies she brought 
delicious tea biscuits as a Christmas present. An 
ambitious young girl, a student at the State School of 
Agriculture, straight, trim, bright, good, who often 
before has come in to help when we have been home, 
waited on the table and helped with the dishes. There 
was something about practically every article of 
food and the people preparing it which stirred a 
memory, or started a train of thought, or aroused a 
deeper feeling of gratitude. 

We succeeded in getting together four of the six 
children born in the old home, with their “‘consorts 
and progeny.”” Two were absent, but telegraphed 
from their distant homes details of their day. And 
the Rochester (N. Y.) brother took the sleeper Christ- 
mas night to be in the old home on Sunday. 

In connection with taking down the stockings 
in the early morning, and the Christmas tree cere- 
monies after the Christmas dinner, there were the 
usual thrills, joyous exclamations, demands for help in 


operating new toys, care of the younger by the older 
children, and—must I confess it?—the one inevitable 
fight. before the day ended, as the children got tired 
and a larger sister sent an upper cut to the nose of a 
smaller brother, who thereupon charged her like a 
young Dempsey. But this was a momentary ripple 
of war in a long day of peace. 

Of especial interest to all the children was the 
coming for the first time of little Olga—dark, chubby, 
red-cheeked, brown as a berry—only four and one- 
half years old, able to speak French to her mother 
in one breath and English to the children in the next, 
keenly alive to all that was new, deadly in earnest 
to do her part, sunny and dear, a favorite at once. 
Her background already is in print—clean and honor- 
able, reaching back through Washington to Fort 
Leavenworth, through her father to the American 
Army and through her mother to Russia and the 
dark and bloody early years of Bolsheviki rule. 
She never will love this father and mother less because 
of the father and mother she never will see, but whom 
she will come to know about in a perfectly natural 
way. 
Among the things which made us happy were 
Christmas trees prepared for the birds in the side 
yard of the home, so close to the windows that we 
could study our little visitors without glasses. There 
were half a dozen beautiful chickadees, several nut- 
hatches, both downy and hairy woodpeckers, and a 
few English sparrows, busy about the grain, the 
bread, the suet. A few days before our arrival great 
excitement was caused by the unexpected appear- 
ance near the feeding tray of a beautiful evening 
grosbeak from the far Northwest. Only occasionally 
do wanderers from flocks of these birds get east of 
the Mississippi. Well do the members of the Audu- 
bon Society of Washington recall the interest aroused 
when seven appeared in Rock Creek Park in the 
winter a few years ago. 

It was good after the Christmas festivities to 
break away with two of the brothers and go over the 
icy roads up to the little hill farm. One had to mind 
his step or he would slide off the road into the ditch. 
Special attention had to be directed to turning out, 
for there were ridges the rear wheels would slide 
along instead of crossing. It was a wintry scene up 
our valley—near the close of the short December day, 
no fire in the farm-house, no lights in the windows. 
But we had a drink of the flowing water, saw the ice 
mound around the artesian well, and put out a little 
food for the birds as an evidence of good faith and an 
earnest of our intention to come back. We talked 
with our overseer, who came sliding down his hill 
when he saw our car, walked through the rooms, 
touched a book or two, locked up the house and 
started back. It was not much of an expedition, but 
it was a taste. It held out promise of restful and 
happy days to come. 

When we came to take the local train late Sun- 
day afternoon, to catch the Boston sleeper that night, 
we agreed that there was no danger of running out 
of material for Christmas letters as long as one wants 
to write them. 

Christmas is perennially young. The problem for 
us is to keep young enough to realize it. 
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And there came unto him James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, saying unto him, Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee. . . 
Grant to us that we may sit one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left hand in thy glory. But Jesus said 
unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. Mark 10:35. 


SPIHEN James and John made this astonish- 
6} ing request, they were following Jesus for 
| the sake of what they hoped to get. There 

ay has always been a kind of religion in the 
Saud 1 that rests upon the same motive—the expecta- 
tion of favors to come—but that religion is not Chris- 
tianity. I doubt if it is religion at all. When people 
worship God for the sake of what they can get out 
“of Him it is not God whom they are worshiping, but 
-an idol of their imagination. The god who is there 
just to make things happen that we think ought to 
happen, just to give us what we want in the way of 
‘happiness or of progress, or of anything else, the god 
who is a mere convenience to the human race, such a 
god does not exist. No doubt it would be very con- 
venient if God were always at hand to stop every evil 
the instant it arose, and to make us all good and 
happy without putting us to any trouble in the mat- 
ter. Yes, it would be very convenient, but when we 
ask for these things we are like James and John—we 
know not what we ask. We are asking for an ab- 
surdity, just as they were. God is mighty, but there 
is one thing God can not do, He can not commit an 
absurdity, and that is one of the reasons why He is 
God, the all Holy, the Eternal and the Ever Blessed, 
and let us worship Him for no other reason whatso- 
ever, save that He is God. 

There was a little boy who used to say his prayers 
every night in the following form: “O God, make me 
a good boy, and make John and Mary happy.” 
John and Mary were his brother and sister. Now we 
ought not to criticise children’s prayers, but after a 
time this child began to criticise his own prayers. One 
night his mother noticed that he had changed the 
form of the words. Instead of saying as before, ‘‘O 
God, make me a good boy, and make John and Mary 
happy,” he now said, “O God, I want to be a good boy, 
and I want John and Mary to be happy.”” His mother 
asked him why he had made that alteration in the 
words. ‘Well,’ he said, “last night I asked God as 
usual to make me a good boy and to make John and 
Mary happy, and when I had finished God said to me, 
‘I am very sorry, my little man, but I can’t.’ Is that 
true, that God can’t do it?” He looked at the matter 
fairly, and I believe that some of the most perplexing 
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in-the-Fields, London, October 10, 1926. 


of our religious difficulties would begin to vanish if 
we realized once for all that God can not make us 
either good or happy. Are not many of our religious 
difficulties due to the fact that God does not make this 
world good and happy when we think He easily might 
do so? We wonder why God does not make the 
world good and happy, and because He does not we 
sometimes begin to doubt whether God exists at all. 
Well, I suppose that all of us want to be happy, and 
some of us perhaps want to be good, though one doesn’t 
hear quite so much about that, but does any one who 
hears me to-night want to be made happy without de- 
serving to be so? Does anybody want to be made 
good without doing anything to make himself so? 
The two things are not the same. The person who is 
happy only when other people are making him happy, 
strikes me as a rather miserable specimen of the human 
race, and when we go about complaining of other 
people because they do not make us as happy as we 
think we have the right to be, when we do that are we 
not rather contemptible, and is it any less contempt- 
ible to complain of God because He does not make 
us as happy as we think we have the right to be? 

And what about goodness? Is it not true that a 


person who is good only when somebody else is making 


him to be good is not really good at all? Happiness 
and goodness are not things that can be manufactured 
for us by somebody else, and laid on to our lives as 
water and electricity are laid on to our houses. Hap- 
piness and goodness can not be manufactured for us, 
yet people often talk as though they can. We hear, 
for example, of an ideal socialist system which is 
going to make everybody happy and perhaps good as 
well. “To make happy.” When you come to think 
of it, can anything be more absurd than that? The 
ideal socialist system, when it comes, will not make 
the people happy, it will only give them a chance to 
make themselves so, which in my opinion is far 
better. 


a question that we are very fond of asking. 
is all-powerful, we ask, if God is all-loving, why does 
He not make all of us perfectly happy and perfectly 
good without a moment’s delay? It seems a very 
reasonable question to ask. Why does He let us go 
on sinning and suffering and blundering as we do, 
when He could have put a stop to all that in a moment 
if He cared to do so, when He could turn the earth into 
a Paradise if He wanted to? Why does not He do so? 
The answer is a very simple one. God doesn’t do 
these things because He can’t do them, and He can’t 
do them because they are absurdities. A Paradise 
brought about in that way would be a fool’s Paradise, 
which is another name for a wise man’s purgatory. 
The only happiness that is really happy, the only 
goodness that is really good, is the kind that we our- 
selves take a hand in creating by doing our duty, by 
loving our neighbor, by patience and courage, by 
kindness and loyalty to our friends, by excellence in 
our work, by playing the man or the woman, by doing 
our best under difficult circumstances, and by carry- 


Now if that is true, we begin to see an answer to : 
If God ~ 
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ing our cross. The only happiness that is really 
happy, and the only goodness that is really good, 
comes in that way. 

But some one will ask: Why is it all so difficult? 
Might not God have made happiness and goodness 
much easier to win than they are? Might He not 
have made it easier? I don’t know; to answer that 
one would need to have the plan of the whole universe 
in one’s hands and be able to understand it and to 
criticise it. I leave that to those who think they can 
do it. I can only answer that question by asking 
another. Might not God have made our life more 
difficult than it is? Might He not have made it so 
difficult that man could never have risen above the 
brute he once was? So difficult that not a single 


Christianity in the 


Georgene 


=%)1' was exactly quarter of four when we passed 
4| through the canopied entrance to the Kabuki- 
za, the most famous and most beautiful 
theater in Japan. The architecture of this 
great theater is typically Japanese, but its structure 
“embraces the most scientific building methods of 
America and Europe.” The theater management 
claims that ‘‘it crystallizes in its structure, architec- 
ture, and decoration both the artistic motifs of old 
Japan and the efficiency and comfort of western 
civilization.” 

We were compelled to advance slowly into the 
hallway, because the Japanese before us in line were 
checking their shoes and being given, in place of their 
hard wooden geta, soft sandals of straw to wear into 
the auditorium. As we passed the check room we 
offered to take off our shoes too, but, as usual in that 
theater, they would not permit us foreigners to be 
inconvenienced, and begged us to go directly to our 
seats. 

The typical Japanese theater has no chairs at 
all, only clean thick straw mats covering the floor 
and flat cushions upon which to sit. But the modern 
-Kabuki-za had regular foreign seats in the orchestra 
and part of the baleony space. In the stalls which 
lined each side of the theater and in some portions 
of the balcony the straw tatams and cushions were 
used. 

We were delighted with the courtesy with which 
the little usher greeted us, handed us programs printed 
in English, and arranged our chairs in the most ad- 
vantageous place she could find (in the balcony). 
All the ushers were very quaint looking, with their 
dark serge dresses partly covered by large white 
aprons, the straps of which were tied in back just 
over the shoulder blades instead of at the waist line. 
This costume was supposed to be European, but we 
couldn’t imagine where else on earth one could find 
such quaint, old-fashioned uniforms on theater ushers. 
 B.We barely had time to glance over the synopsis 
of the four plays on the program when the sharp clack- 
ing of wooden sticks behind the stage told us that the 
first play was soon to begin. The sticks were struck 
at first with long pauses between the strokes, then 
fastergand faster until the huge heavy silk curtain, 


noble man or noble woman would ever have appeared 
on the earth? Might not God have left us with no 
way at all to the Realms of Beauty and Goodness? 
Well, God hasn’t done that. There is a way to these 
high things—the strait and narrow way it is true, 
where sometimes we are pierced with thorns at every 
step we go, but a Way all the same, a way that mil- 
lions have trodden before us, the way that leads to 
Eternal Life and God. ; 

Thank God for that way, difficult though it often 
is. I think that God has done the best for us that He 
could, and I am very sure that my little friend was 
right when he altered the form of his nightly prayer 
because God had said to him, “I am very sorry, my 
little man, but I can’t.” 


Japanese Theater 


Bowen 


richly embroidered in pastel colors, slowly rose. Be- 
hind the first curtain was another silk curtain made of 
wide vertical stripes of rose, green, and black, symbolic 
colors of the Kabuki plays and theater. The curtain 
was pushed aside by property men dressed in black 
with black loose cloth masks over their heads and 
faces, signifying their invisibility to the audience. 
So swiftly and lightly did they move with the curtain 
across the stage that one forgot instantly about them. 

The first scene was a highway winding in and out 
along the base of Mount Fuji. Scarcely had we re- 
covered from the beauty of the scenic effect of the 
stage setting when two Japanese women, gorgeously 
gowned in ancient court costumes, appeared upon the 
highway. They immediately engaged in a dance which 
was a slow moving series of beautiful poses. So 
graceful and dainty were they that one would never 
have dreamed that the dancers were men. But we 
knew that at the Kabuki-za, as at most of the other 
theaters of Japan, there are no women playing on the 
stage. 

The dance was accompanied by a group of three 
musicians, one playing a shamisen, one beating a 
drum the shape of an hour-glass, and one singing. 
These musicians were seated on a small raised plat- 
form near the front of the stage. Their music was 
weird and plaintive with strange vocal outbursts from 
the drummer. The rhythm was so unusual that, to 
occidental ears at least, it was no rhythm at all. But 
somehow the music had an indispensable place im 
creating atmosphere throughout the entire play. 

When the dance was finished, from the back of 
the theater, along a raised platform extending the 
length of the auditorium to the stage, came the bridal 
procession of the daughter of an ancient daimyo. 
As the procession passed along the highway and 
disappeared in the distance it made a beautiful har- 
mony of color and motion. 

The play itself was based on an incident of 
Japanese history during the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
about the year 1700. The costuming, action and plot. 
were all true to that period. Japanese grace, delicacy, 
beauty, and artistry characterized this play as they 
do all historical drama. The characters all moved 
slowly and gracefully, and spoke slowly with careful 
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intonations. Each gesture was an esthetic pose, and 
the faces of the actors rarely changed, regardless of 
the inner emotion their acting portrayed. Very much 
was left to the imagination. We found it hard to 
imagine the depth of despair or joy, the degree of 
love or hate, the desire for revenge or freedom, the 
repugnance of disloyalty or cowardice, which the 
actors portrayed so clearly to the Japanese people. 
The faces of the actors expressed nothing, and their 
motions were so symbolic that we watched the play 
quite at a loss to understand the human forces at 
work. We could not fathom the depth of mental 
struggle or the intensity of physical torture, so self- 
contained and, to our eyes, expressionless were the 
actors. But those same actors produced a great 
effect upon the Japanese audience. 

Our first play was a tragedy with death, disap- 
pointment, and heart-ache at every turn in the plot. 


THE JAPANESE THEATER 


The audience sat tensely through each scene, and 
the perfect quiet was broken only at tragic moments 
in the play by the sniffles of the audience and the less 
audible rustle of paper handkerchiefs. 

The action was all so make-believe that we could 
not at first feel any great emotion. We were sadder to 
see individuals of the audience weep than we were 
over any critical situation on the stage. There were 
no humorous situations in the play. It was serious 
and sad from start to finish. But I must confess that 
we found some things so amusing that we almost 
laughed aloud. 

The “invisible” property men were always in 
evidence. They ran about here and there like little 
nymphs—helping the actors arrange or change their 
costumes on the stage; carrying away paraphernalia 
or bringing it in, as necessity demanded; crouching 
conspicuously behind trees or other pieces of stage 
setting, waiting to serve the actors. The funniest 
thing we saw an “invisible” man do was to pop out 
from behind a tree in the forest with a chair, place it 
carefully behind and under an actor who was standing 
in the highway. The actor promptly sat upon it as 
though it had always been there, and delivered a 
stirring speech. Meanwhile, the “invisible’ man 
crouched behind the seated actor and waited for him 
to deliver his lines. At length, when the actor arose, 
the “invisible” man scuttled away with the seat and 
crouched again behind a tree—in almost full sight! 

As a matter of fact, we betrayed our ignorance 


of the true spirit of the Japanese theater by seeing 
the invisible men at all. As the play went on we 
caught more of the true spirit of things and used our 
imaginations more. Even so, it was hard to believe 
that the villain was really killed during an encounter 
when the sword blade of his opponent actually didn’t 
come within three feet of him. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese audience was quite satisfied when the striped 
curtain was drawn at the close of the last act. No one 
clapped, because it isn’t a generally customary thing 
to do. 

There was a short intermission before the second 
play began, and it was to see the second play that we 
had attended the theater, for it was a Christian play 
based upon the historical life of Lady Hosokawa, the 
first Japanese Christian heroine, whose name and 
fame have been kept alive in song and drama for three 
centuries. 

Lady Hosokawa was a noblewoman of charm 
and beauty, greatly esteemed for her many vir- 
tues. Not long after her marriage her father killed 
Nobunaga, his hege lord, who was a political — 
figure of the early seventeenth century. Thus 
Lady Hosokawa, being the daughter of a traitor, 
was forced by custom to be divorced from her — 
husband, Tadaoki Hosokawa. 

Because of his love for her, Lord Hosokawa — 
hid his wife in a mountain temple rather than 
divorce her. Here she remained for ten years, © 
during which time she read Christian literature 
and advanced in spiritual knowledge and — 
strength. Finally she was permitted to return 
from exile to her own home. 

At first the Lord Hosokawa permitted and 
encouraged his wife’s interest in Christianity. 
But one day when the lady asked that Christian mis- ~ 
sionaries be allowed to come to her home to teach her, — 
Lord Hosokawa became alarmed and put her under 
guard while he was called to Kyusiu. Nevertheless, 
during his absence Lady Hosokawa stole away and 
listened to the teachings of the missionaries whenever — 
she dared. One day her absence from home was dis- 


_ covered, with the result that her guard was doubled || 


and further escape from her home imprisonment — 
made impossible. H 

After that the dauntless lady sent her maid-of- — 
honor to listen to the teaching of the missionaries, — 
and through her maid continued her study of Chris- © 
tianity. One by one she converted seventeen of her — 
handmaids and attendants to Christianity and had 
them baptized. Her own prayer for baptism was 
granted when one of the handmaids was authorized 
by the missionaries to baptize her mistress. 

Just at this time Lord Hosokawa returned from 
Kyusiu, and, in a rage, threatened to kill his wife 
unless she would renounce her new faith. But she 
was immovable. No amount of persecution could 
make her renounce her religion, till at last Lord Hoso- 
kawa gave her full freedom to pursue her faith in 
any way she chose. Thereupon, she began an inde- 
fatigable work of ministry to the poor and sick. 
At this point the play, “The Wife of Tadaoki Hoso- 
kawa,”’ began. 

Scene 1. The compound and church entrance 
of the “Barbarian’s Temple”’.at. Osaka. From the 
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wide opened windows and door of the church come the 
sweet full tones of an organ. An air of peace and 
prayer seem to emerge from within, when an old 
Christian leper assisted by his granddaughter slowly 
approaches the church entrance. 

Suddenly a group of farmers headed and inflamed 
by a Buddhist priest intercept the old man and his 
granddaughter and drive them away. The ruffians 
then descend upon the church, intending to destroy 


it and thus make an end of the ‘‘Barbarian”’ religion. 


Their advance is checked when a powerful Christian, 
the Lord of Settsu, threatens to kill them all if they 
dare step into the church compound. 

When all is quiet again the strains of the organ 
are heard and Lady Hosokawa, impersonated by 
Utayemon Nakamura, the greatest female imper- 
sonator in Japan, steps quietly out from the church. 
Instantly an air of benevolence and gentleness is felt 
in her attitude as she pauses to speak to those about 
her. 

One catches the gleam of a silver cross upon 
her breast. The old leper appears once more and 
faints as he approaches. Lady Hosokawa immediately 
takes pity on him and assists him to her own mansion, 
where she intends to take care of him and his grand- 
daughter. 

Scene 2. The evening of the same day. The 
scene is laid in the Hosokawa mansion garden from 
which we can clearly see into one of the living rooms, 
where Lady Hosokawa is engaged in prayer before her 
household altar. A messenger enters the garden 
bearing an order from one of Lord Hosokawa’s ene- 
mies commanding Lady Hosokawa and her children 
to come as hostages to his castle. Lord Hosokawa 
is absent and the lady realizes that the command is 
an insult to her husband and to herself. If she obeys 
it she must turn traitor to her husband and com- 
promise her own honor. 

There ensues a great duel of loyalties in the heart 
of Lady Hosokawa: the loyalty to her husband and 
her samurai training, which demands suicide on the 
one side; and loyalty to Christian ethics, which for- 
bade suicide, on the other. This tremendous emotional 
conflict ends by her decision to kill herself. She calls 
her two children, a little boy and girl, to her side and 
tells them of her decision while they kneel rigid and 
emotionless listening to her words. When she has 
finished her story the two children, mere babes of 
seven and nine years, ask to die with their mother 
rather than be disloyal to their father. The mother 
and children disappear behind sliding doors and emerge 
again a few moments later gowned in pure white 
silk death robes. 

Lady Hosokawa kneels once more with her chil- 
dren on either side while her servants implore her to 
let them die with her. But she forbids them to do so, 
telling them that because she is a Christian she does 
not fear death and that their sacrifice of life is un- 
necessary. At this moment voices of soldiers are 
heard in the distance coming to take the Hosokawa 
family captive. The children lean forward, looking 
up into their mother’s face and cry, “Please kill me 
quickly, mother!’ Lady Hosokawa raises her dagger 
to the little daughter’s throat, but she drops it and 


‘clasps both children in a last embrace. 


The striped curtain was quickly drawn across the 
scene which left the audience in the tensest emotion, 
with tear-dimmed eyes and husky throats. It may 
have been our imagination, but we thought the people 
were unusually quick to disappear from the audi- 
torium where the bright lights came too quickly upon 
their tears. And to reveal them would have been 
contrary to Japanese etiquette. 

Quick as the audience was to recover its com- 
posure, we could feel its tense interest during the 
play, and we knew that the Japanese people had been 
profoundly moved, as we had been. For the stirring 
Christian spirit and the wonderful character of Lady 
Hosokawa make her still, at the end of three hundred 
years, a national heroine and a challenge to Japanese 
womanhood. 

For the synopsis of the life of Lady Hosokawa, 
I am indebted to the story found in Axling’s “Japan 
on the Upward Trail.” 

There were two other interesting plays at the 
Kabuki-za that evening. The last one was so modern 
that it was being given its premier production. It 
was very well done, as the other plays had been, but 
it was different in that its action was faster and more 
natural, and normal speaking voices were employed. 
Despite the fact that it was so modern it did not de- 
part from the highly tragic, and, to us, morbid plot 
of the Japanese drama. 

Counting the intermissions between scenes and 
plays, the program lasted six and one-half hours, an 
average time limit for the modern Japanese theater. 
But the plays and the audience were so interesting 
to us that the time passed very quickly. When we 
left the theater at half past ten that night we were 
not fatigued but lifted out of ourselves into the past, 
which has been and always will be the age of romance 
and courtesy, gentleness and good taste, thrilling 
deeds and brave hearts. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

* * * 
MY PRAYER 
I know that at the dim end of some day the sun will send its last 
look upon me to bid me farewell, 
The tired wanderer will pipe on his reed the idle tunes by the 
wayside, 
The cattle will graze on the slope of the river’s bank, 
The children with careless clamor will play in their court-yards, 
and birds will sing, . 
But my days will come to their end. 


This is my prayer to thee, that I may know before I leave 

Why the green earth raised her eyes into the light and called 
me to her arms, 

Why the silence of the night spoke to me of stars, 

And daylight stirred in my life glad ripples— 

This is my prayer to thee. 


When the time comes for me to go, 

Let all my songs cease upon their one refrain, 

And my basket be full with the fruits and the flowers of all sea- 
sons. 


Let me see thy face in the light of this life before it dies, 
And know that thou hast accepted the garland of beauty that 
was woven in my heart, 
When the time comes for me to go. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 
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The Need, Possibility and Method of a United Church” 


David A. MacMurray 


s) HERE can not but be deep appreciation among 
fe| Protestant Christians for the movement of 
these days in behalf of formal Christian 
unity. A host of Christians of every com- 
munion believe in Christian unity and work for it. 
The “Conference on Faith and Order,” which is to 
meet at Lausanne in 1927, will afford an opportunity 
to every Christian communion to be represented 
there and thus to show its faith in this greatly de- 
sired end, a united church. 

It is not something foreign to the trend of the 
times, but one in harmony with what is everywhere 
being sought. We see this in the education of to-day, 
which is seeking a ‘more comprehensive plan;’’ we 
see it in business with its Chambers of Commerce, as 
a sort of national and international exchange; we see 
it in industry with its Workingmen’s Union and its 
International Bureau of Labor; and we see it in po- 
litical government with its League of Nations. Years 
of effort in thought and prayer and committee con- 
ferences, both here and in England and elsewhere, by 
leading representatives of many communions, have 
been given to what this coming conference seeks to 
bring about. It will be international in its scope and 
most impressive in its deep spiritual desire to have 
answered the prayer of our Lord: ““That they all may 
be one as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they may be one in us.” And the purpose of it as 
stated in its agenda is in harmony with that of the 
Master: “That through his church, the non-Christian 
world should be converted and all human society 
purified and inspired, a purpose which can not be 
fulfilled but by a united church.” 

The need for a ‘“‘united church” is evident. The 
churches of our day have caught a vision of world- 
needs, and because of that vision the movement for 
formal Christian unity has been stimulated. We are 
seeing that a united church is necessary to meet those 
needs and to be jointly responsible for them. The 
very needs, both at home and abroad, are causing many 
thinkers among us to despair of the future of civiliza- 
tion. But this is certain, that there are in every 
communion those who believe that “the gigantic 
problems’”’ of our time can not be met through the 
efforts of separate denominations alone, however 
strong and aggressive they be, but require a united 
phalanx of all of them working together, unitedly 
undertaking the one great task of bringing on earth 
the Kingdom of God, so happily phrased by Dr. 
Peabody as ‘“‘a spiritual fellowship of consecrated 
lives.”” This conference at Lausanne will be a great 
opportunity to every communion in Christendom so 
to come together. It will be no uprush of a sudden 


*This is one of a series of articles written for the Christian 
Leader by representative men of several different denominations 
discussing Christian Unity and the World Conference on Faith 
and Order to be held during August, 1927, at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Literature on this subject may be had free on application 
to the Secretariat, World Conference on Faith and Order, P. O. 
Box 226, Boston, Mass. Dr. MacMurray is minister of the First 
Baptist Church at Asbury Park, N. J. 


emotionalism, but the result of a process that has 
been going forward steadily for years. And evidences 
are on every hand of the practicableness of closer 
denominational contacts, such as the community 
churches already functioning, the Federation of 
Churches, both local and national, and the Inter- 
Church Conference on Missions. These are steps 
toward the greater unity contemplated, and show that 
what is contemplated can be neither foolish nor im- 
possible, neither merely idealistic nor quixotic. 

If we look thoughtfully at this conference and 
its purpose in the light of the world’s needs of our 
time, surely it will make a reasonably strong appeal 
to us; but when we see it in the light of the needs of 
the foreign field alone, it will become to us an urgent 
necessity. Away back in 1900, we are told, that 
necessity was felt. Then, and long before that year, 
it was realized that there were not only “needless 
duplication and expense”’ on the foreign field, but also 
that “denominational forms of Christianity cast 
serious reproach upon the Kingdom of God’ in the 
minds of those among whom our missionaries did their 
evangelistic and educational work. There is comity 
on the foreign field now, but that is not enough. An 
arresting portrayal of the need for a present-day 


united interdenominational approach to the mission «| 


problem may be had by consulting an article by Prof. 
A. G. Baker in the Journal of Religion, July, 1926, ona 


survey of the thought concerning Foreign Missions ~ 


for the last twenty-five years. There is no doubt 
but that a pressing need on the foreign field calls for a 
united church movement to win India and China 
and Africa for Christ. Can we not then unite our 
denominational forces for sake of that need? 

I believe that such a union of denominational 
forces is possible. There are many differences among 
us, and some of these are a part of our deepest con- 
victions. 
convictions, “first principles’ of our Christian faith, 
we call them, which appear to us to be needed still 
in our world and to be faithfully adhered to and pro- 
claimed. This conference has in its agenda a place 
and time for consideration of a creed for the united 
church. It is a Conference on “Faith.” What 
“faith” or creed shall be adopted? Now Baptists 
would resist strongly any fixed statement of belief to 
be received as authoritatively binding. They look 
upon the great creeds of the church with reverence 
and, perhaps, “‘as aids to the religious life,” but never 
to be “imposed upon the individual Christian, the 
local church, or the denomination, as externally au- 
thoritative and binding.” 

These last words are those of Dr. Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, Dwight professor of theology in Yale 
University, taken from his article on “The Baptists 
and Church Union,” and to be found in the Crozier 
Quarterly of July, 1926. The whole statement is 
worth repeating. He writes: ‘Historically Baptists 
have constantly maintained that no fixed form of 
creedal statement should be imposed upon the in- 
dividual Christian, the local church, or the denomina- 


As Baptists, for example, we have certain — 
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tion, as externally authoritative and binding.”” And 
I find that Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, is in agreement with Dr. Macintosh on 
this point. Dr. Mullins writes in the Hibbert Journal: 
“That no such thing as an authoritative creed was 
ever promulgated by any group of Baptists. . . 
Sometimes confessions of faith were adopted by cer- 
tain Baptist groups , but they have no binding author- 
ity whatever.” 

The reason of this Baptist attitude to a credo 
is found in their acceptance of the New Testament 
as the sufficient rule of faith and practise, and with 
this, as the very core of it, ‘loyalty to Christ.’”’ Dr. 
Macintosh is a Baptist and a member of the Northern 
Baptist Convention through his church representa- 
tion, while Dr. Mullins is a representative of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and these two lead- 
ing teachers confirm our view that strong resistance 
would be made by Baptists against a fixed creed. 
But would this difference form a barrier to Christian 
unity? Or any other difference as to the so-called 
“sacraments,” or “order” of the ministry, or ‘‘church 
polity?” These differences show the necessity of 
getting together around a conference table and, face 
to face, understandingly and appreciatively, ob- 
taining other points of view. 

Besides, unity would not mean uniformity. We 
can never all be of one mind. But we can all be of 
one purpose. 
Adams Brown, ‘“‘in much and feel bound to defend 
our differences, but we shall differ as fellow-disciples 
and as fellow-worshipers.”’ And Prof. George Cross, 
of the University of Rochester, writes of a “unity in 
which all values of the free and unimpeded life and 
thought of the churches co-operating will be pre- 
served.” A united church therefore would seek to 
make room in its institutional expression for dif- 
ferences and dearly held convictions. There would be 
variety but not uniformity. Uniformity would de- 
stroy the Christian freedom of the individual. The 
united church would function through “unity in 
variety.” 

It should be a unity, therefore, that would in- 
clude individual religious freedom in relation to God 
and His word, variety of attitudes and experience, and 
room for progress in Christian truth and life under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of truth. Speaking of 
unity and liberty in regard to Christian unity, Dr. 
Mullins says that “both are spiritual principles of 
the highest value. Liberty is possible without formal 
unity. But unity without liberty is a contradiction.” 
Any kind of unity without either variety or liberty 
would be disastrous to the whole Protestant move- 
ment for Christian unity. There need be no sacrifice 
of convictions. If we have certain convictions that 
serve us as a barbed-wire barrier against worshiping 
and fellowshiping with other Christians then we would 
better re-examine them in the light that lighteneth 
every one that cometh into the world. 


“See the Christ stand! 
He gazes—tears are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of one thousand years.” 


Waiting until we Christians see more in him than in 
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Christology, more in his spirit than words or names, 
more in his redemptive love than in “orders,” or in 
statements of belief. Do you ask what is the mission 
of a church? Let Father Tyrrell, whatever his likes 
or dislikes, answer: ‘““The church’s commission was to 
teach and propagate a new life, a new love, a new 
hope, a new spirit—to teach what Christ taught and 
no more, and in the way he taught it, and not other- 
wise.” Christian unity which will recognize that kind 
of mission will center around Christ.and can not but 
be a dynamic of the Christ will and motive. 

Why then should not every Christian denomina- 
tion be represented at Lausanne? There will be 
much to gain and nothing of value to lose on the part 
of any representative at that conference. It will 
have no power to pledge or commit those churches 
participating in it. Its way is the way of under- 
standing and of love. Old prejudices will be dis- 
solved. New appreciations will be stirred, and there 
will be felt a joint responsibility for the welfare of a 
world. “If I knew all, I would love all.’”’ Love never 
separates. It always unites. The story is familiar in 
regard to Charles Lamb, how when a friend sought 
the privilege of introducing him to a man for whom 
Lamb had a preconceived dislike he said: “I don’t 
know him; I don’t want to know him. I can never 
hate a man I know.” The round table at Lausanne 
will react on all who participate in it in a better un- 
derstanding of those from whom they may differ, 
and that will mean more Christian love. Some one 
may say: “See how much we are one in spirit now. 
See how closely we live together now. See how well 
we work together and the many good things we do 
together now.’ Yes, but the one baffling reply is as 
it has been repeated again and again, “We do not 
worship together,” and the non-church world passes 
by and says, “We have no use for a divided church 
or the sectarian Christianity it represents.”’ What 
did the non-church world say of the early Christians? 
“Behold how these Christians love one another.” 
And may not the latter be what shall be said of the 
Conference at Lausanne in 1927? 

These thoughts on the need for a united church, 
and on the possibility of it through unity in variety, 
and the method of the Conference at Lausanne as the 
method of understanding and of love, should com- 
bine to show us that the unity sought is not “unity of 
machinery.” ‘We do not want unity by machinery 
any more than we want truth by machinery or prayers 
by machinery.” There are great problems before our 
churches, and it is strongly believed that corporate 
action is needed to solve them. The spirits of men 
are yearning for the solution of them as the spirit of 
Christ guides them into the greater vision of the 
world’s needs. We have suggested how differences 
may exist in a great organization of the churches and 
yet unity obtain. And one reason of this would be 
the transcending purpose for the coming on earth of 
the kingdom of God. “A common purpose in a 
great business’—that is Christian unity when ex- 
pressed consistently in an institutional form. And 
we as Baptists believe that all questions in regard to 
faith and order, government and worship, should be 
something like these: ‘Are they in harmony with the 
teachings of Christ?” That is: “Are they true?” 


“Does the New Testament endorse them?” ‘Are 
they in keeping with the revealing spirit of Christ?” 
That kind of unity I believe in with all my being, and 
that kind of unity will be productive of rich fruitage 
in the years as they come. Here is the new apologetic 
to a world—a united church. Here will be found 
every follower of the lowly Nazarene, with ‘‘one Mas- 
ter, one will and one motive.” Why should it be 
longer delayed—this unity? Is it because ‘‘we will 
not hold out the hand of co-equal fellowship to all 
whom God has blessed?” Have we all one Father? 
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And are we all serving the one Lord? Listen to what 
he might say: 


“T will take them all under my wings, endow them with my spirit, 
illumine them with my light, 
Till all nations shall serve One God, speak one language, and 
sing one song.” 


And shall the church, his body, fail its Lord, in co- 
operating with him in that great work through a 
union of the churches so greatly needed in our world 
to-day? 


New Colleges for Old 


An Interview with Douglas Haskell 
Granville Hicks 


OT all the forward-looking movements of 
youth flourish within the precincts of the 
church. Many of them, as is true of many 
adult organizations with similar aims, have 

no connection with organized religion, however much 
impetus their leaders may have received from Chris- 
tian sources. So long as they remain indifferent to 
the church, their conscientious application of what 
are generally recognized as Christian ideals challenges 
the church’s leadership. 

The National Student Forum began in 1919 as 
an association of college liberal clubs. The ‘‘Red” 
hysteria of the post-war era gave it impetus. For a 
time it flourished, but of late years it has gradually 
reduced its activities until now its leaders recognize 
that it is defunct. But it leaves behind it the New 
Student, the only independent, national, student 
journal, a weekly sheet containing accounts of sig- 
nificant college developments. 

The editor of the New Student is Douglas Haskell. 
Like many another student leader, Haskell came out 
of the West. In 1923 he left Oberlin College, where 
he had achieved some fame in the local liberal club 
and in college journalism, and came to New York to 
work on the New Student. He is beginning his fourth 
year on the paper, which, under his direction, has 
given and still gives as accurate a reflection of Ameri- 
can college life in all its bewildering variety as can 
be found anywhere. Incidentally Haskell probably 
knows more about college diplomacy, college life, 
college administration, college faculties, and college 
students than nine out of ten college presidents. 

Haskell, as one can readily believe, is a busy 
man, and when he granted me an hour for an inter- 
view I was duly gratified. He came dashing in, five 
minutes late, a mass of light hair rioting over his 
head, a hospitable smile lurking under his little 
mustache. We hastened to a quiet corner, and with- 
out preliminaries I opened the ball. “Is there a 
youth movement in education?”’ I asked. 

Promptly he answered: ““No. There is a move- 
ment of revolt, but it is small and, what is more, it is 
decreasing.”” I showed that I was puzzled, and he 
explained: ““The movement of revolt appears to be 
increasing because it is reaching more colleges, but 
as it spreads broader it flattens out.. For an example 
of what I mean, read the files of the New Student in 


the first year of its existence. Youll find a lot more 
intensity there. We hoped to effect large changes— 
in every field of life, especially economics and politics. 
Now, gradually, the reform program narrows down. 
While more people are interested in changing the 
colleges, they are interested in specific changes. Two 
or three years ago there was a strong interest in Russia. 
We hoped to get something out of the Russian ex- 
periment, and we watched that experiment closely. 
Now the major interest lies nearer home. The best, 
the most hopeful, thing in recent years is the Dart- 
mouth report, but that is limited to such things as 
abolishing the lecture method. Very good, but not 
what we were working for. 

“Correspondingly the movement spreads to wider 
circles. It is not a few liberal clubs that are agitating 
for reform, but editors of college papers and even 
student government officers. A new type is interest- 
ing itself in the liberal program, the politically minded 
type, the bright, ambitious young men. They have 
taken to demanding changes, and they have adopted 
the slogans, but I doubt if the movement means much 
to them.”’ 

Haskell was painting a black picture, and I sought 
for some basis for hope. I asked, ‘‘Are there no hope- 
ful movements now?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Lots of people 
would say that just what I’ve been telling you is 
hopeful. And from some standpoints it is. These 
reforms can do a lot for the colleges.”’ 

“But,” I insisted, ‘‘these changes are not what 
you once worked for.’’ 

“No, and I still hope for something a little deeper. 
In a few years something may break. Some of the 
people who have been talking about colleges may be 
ready to try doing something. They may try to launch 
an experiment, something that will correspond to 
the modern college just about the way the new ex- 
perimental schools correspond to the standard pri- 
mary schools. We’ve found that the obstacles you 
buck, if you want from education what we want, are 
almost too powerful. The college simply isn’t free. 
Upton Sinclair didn’t tell the half of it. Economic 
restrictions don’t hamper colleges anywhere near as 
much as the social ambitions of the people who send 
their children. College is a sociable and not an edu- .. 
cational institution. Boys and girls go to college be- 
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cause they want to get into the social rush. That’s 
primary. The desire to learn how to earn money is 
secondary. The desire for an education, if it exists at 
all, tags along in tenth or eleventh place.”’ 

I must have seemed to be about to protest, for he 
hastened to argue his point further. ‘“‘See how much 
this view explains,’’ he said. ‘It explains the interest 
in football, the incredibly expensive proms, the imi- 
tation Grecian and Gothic buildings. Social prestige 
and a good time—that is what the students come 
for. And incidentally to have a few courses with the 
easier and more amusing teachers. Of course students 
who come to study, who have social rather than so- 


ciable purposes, find the facilities there, but it’s almost ° 


an accident that they do. That is why there is a need 
for new experiments. Even though the serious stu- 
dents can get what they want in the existing institu- 
tions, they would be happier if they were freed from 
some of the enormous weight of this collegiateness.”’ 

“But,” I objected, “there are college presidents 
who know what an education is and who try to pro- 
vide students with the facilities for acquiring it.” 

“There are, and I’d hate to see them disappear, 
but such men, after all, are only cheating the system. 
They fool the trustees, and the alumni, and the stu- 
dents, and as a result a real education is possible. 
But they can’t keep on indefinitely, and they can’t 
get very far. 
with the existing institutions.” 

I was a little staggered at this proposal of the 
creation of new institutions, and I said so. 

“But it won’t cost much,” he replied. “People 
are always assuming that you need a big institution. 
You don’t. Parents who want their children to be 
educated know that all that is necessary is a few men 
who know and who want to learn. They know that, 
but somehow they get lured on to the assumption that 
big buildings, big libraries, big laboratories, are essen- 
tial. They don’t realize that only a fractional part of 
the existing equipment is really used. And of course 
new experimental institutions could use the libraries 
that already exist. Just as Gottlieb, in “Arrowsmith,” 
got along with a little glass and a few dishes, so 
could we.”’ 


Farewell Service 


TAS IN Sunday evening, Jan. 2, a farewell service 
1 il for the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
zi minister-elect of the Universalist National 
cae Memorial Church of Washington, D. C., 
was held in the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. The beautiful church was filled, and many 
of Dr. Perkins’s friends and fellow-ministers were 
present. 

The Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent 
of Massachusetts, opened the service with an invoca- 
tion and prayer, then, after a responsive reading and 
hymn, spoke briefly on “Our Purpose’’ in sending 
Dr. Perkins to Washington. “It is my privilege,” 
he said, “to introduce to you the man who will in- 
troduce to you the man who is to reintroduce the 


I feel that it is impossible to do much | 


Bit” 

“We can have these experiments, and we must. 
The existing colleges are caught in the system. Take 
football. The stadium represents an investment; it 
has to earn money to retire the bonds; therefore the 
team has to win; therefore football has to be profes- 
sionalized in one way or another. You can’t expect 
a college president to run an existing college in any 
other way.’ 

“Are students asking for the nore of thing you 
propose?”’ 

“No, not even the intelligent ones. We’ve been 
out for three or four years, and we’re just feeling it. 
But there is a lot of rampant dissatisfaction, much of 
it being expressed in literature, and we can utilize some 
of that.” 

“This educational experiment,’’ I said, “‘is tremen- 
dously interesting. It makes me optimistic to realize 
that the youth leaders of just a few years back are 
turning to this kind of constructive enterprise.’”’ He 
smiled deprecatingly, and I hurried on: “‘I know you 
have a committee to meet, and I have a train to catch, 
but may I ask two more questions? First, is there 
much student interest in social problems?” 

“Very little that amounts to anything. There is 
a lot of superficial interest. Many college students 
feel it’s the thing to have a magnanimous view on 
world problems. It doesn’t go much farther or much 
deeper than that. One reason is the way economics 
and politics are taught. They are quite irrelevant to 
the real problems of society. That is one more argu- 
ment for our stopping this futile attempt to arouse 
an intelligent interest under the present system.” 

“What about religion?” 

“T don’t know. I do know that most campus 
religious organizations have choked off a lot of re- 
ligious interest by trying to capitalize it and turn it 
to account. Privately there may be a good deal of 
interest. There too something startling may emerge. 
The truth of the matter is that the minds of the great 
masses of students are utterly unplumbed. Nobody 
knows, and in this case I won’t even venture a proph- 
ecy. What I want to do in education is a great plenty 
for me.” 


for Dr. Perkins 


teachings of Universalism into the Capital. That 
city is becoming the center of the interests of Ameri- 
cans throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
There is every reason why Universalists should be 
there, there is no reason why we should stay away, 
and so one of our company has been commissioned 
to go to Washington and declare this gospel which is 
so precious to our hearts.” 

Dr. Lowe then delivered a brief address on ‘““Why 
We Send Dr. Perkins to Washington.” “For twenty- 
two years,” he said, “in the Lynn church Dr. Per- 
kins has done his work so well and the Lynn people 
have done their part so admirably that the choice was 
instinctive, inevitable, spontaneous and unanimous. 
It is only fair to the man himself to say that we do 
not send him to Washington. We officially appoint 
him, we designate him, but he sends himself because 
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of a deep and moving conviction that has stirred his 
soul. 

“We wanted a man of experience and mature 
judgment, one who had mental capacity, spiritual 
vision, and still possessed the vigor and enthusiasm of 
youth. We were under the necessity of finding a man 
who had demonstrated his ability for constructive 
achievement, not only in the pulpit but as the ad- 
ministrator of large enterprises. We needed a man 
who could so enunciate the tenets of our faith as to 
build up around them an organization; one who had 
in his make-up the rare combination of intellectual 
power, moral courage, and perseverance; a man who 
knew how to preach, who knew how to proclaim 
our faith in terms of love and warm human sympathy 
so as to win the allegiance of those who accept it and 
the respect of those who disagree with it. We had to 
have a man who would grasp the peculiar significance 
of this new and distinctive undertaking, and who 
could convey his vision to all the men and women 
who make up our household of faith. We find in 
Dr. Perkins a man possessed of these characteristics 
in a very high degree. 

“It is fitting that I should mention our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that our friends in the Lynn church, 
who are sorrowing over the departure of their minis- 
ter, understand the significance of this great move- 
ment. Wesend Dr. Perkins to Washington, and they 
are proud to have him go, because, together, we be- 
lieve in him and in the thing he is to do there, and be- 
cause we are sure that he will as he goes on make all 
Universalists believe in it so strongly that we will see 
it through to a splendid confirmation.” 

The next speaker was Dr. Perkins. “During 
these last few weeks,” he began, ‘‘I have been the re- 
cipient of that which every man who has set his face 
to a great task appreciates—the evidences of a pro- 
found and sympathetic understanding of what has 
been moving in my heart. Dr. Lowe’s tribute to the 
people of the Lynn church is richly deserved. I shall 
never forget the way they have suppressed expres- 
sion of their personal regret which would have made 
it more difficult for me. When I knew I was to leave 
I requested that I should have as a last service there 
the ceremony of holy communion, because I knew it to 
be no superficial rite to those people. And so this 
morning I beheld that great church practically filled 
with worshipers reverently participating in that 
ceremony of remembrance. There was borne up to 
me from their souls their prayer that I might be true 
to the purpose which had taken possession of my spirit, 
and their understanding that I could do this best by 
leaving them and going away. 

“I go to Washington because of a profound con- 
viction that the building of a new church in that 
city and the spiritual leadership of those who may 
resort to it for strength is the most important single 
enterprise to which the Universalist Church has been 
committed since the days of its establishment. If I 
didn’t believe it nothing could have persuaded me to 
leave the position which I was assured was mine for 
life if I so desired. 

“Tt is peculiarly appropriate when we are think- 
ing of architectural symbolism in Washington that 
we should have all around us here an example of what 
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high art can produce. A spiritual enterprise clothed in 
architectural form will satisfy the representative 
feeling, the instinctive sense of proprietorship, which 
all Americans have toward Washington. We thrill 
with pride because it is our capital. We would be 
impressed with the beauty of the Lincoln Memorial 
anywhere, but in Washington it: is our Lincoln Me- 
morial. Congress has appropriated fifty million dol- 
lars for new government buildings which are to be, 
in the words of President Coolidge, ‘the ideals of the 
nation expressed in forms of beauty.’ If that is to 
be true of the political genius of the country, it can be 
even more true of the religious. If there is spiritual 
vitality one of the proofs of it is that it has taken form 
in noble architectural expression. Having demanded 
of the Washington parish that that expression be 
made satisfying to our eyes, are we to leave them to 
accomplish the task alone? If we go to Washington 
and find our church meanly housed will we not have 
a feeling of personal resentment? There are more of 
you who will go to Washington in the course of the 
year than to any other part of the United States. If 
you should go there and find a church that suggested 
the weakness with which you are so painfully familiar, 
would you go back to your local church with greater 
zeal, or less? But if you should find there a church 
that by the beauty of its architecture, the devotion of 
its personnel, the dignity of its service, exemplified 
the ideals of Universalism, would you not feel pride 
that you belonged to a denomination that took itself 
so seriously that it would not be content with less 
than the best? 

“My ambition is to be a faithful minister of 
Christ in the Universalist Church of America. I be- 
lieve in my heart that one of the essential things 
about this faith is that it is shot through with the 
spirit of the pioneers, and when this call to service 
came it seemed to me to be a chance for pioneering on 
a new frontier.” 

Dr. Roblin, pastor of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, had the closing brief address. He spoke of Joseph 
Parker of the London City Temple, who once said: 
“T have seen that Man of Nazareth upon the moun- 
tain tops. I have seen him in the deep valleys. I 
like that Man of Nazareth. He suits me.” “I,” 
continued Dr. Roblin, “have seen Dr. Perkins on 
the platform of conventions, I have met him in 
churches here and there, and in the intimacy of club 
life. I like that man from Lynn. He suits me. And 
I think his going to the great city will be an excellent 
thing in that he will find men there who will say of 
him, ‘He suits me,’ and that goes a long, long way. 

“TI look to see rising in Washington an edifice 
worthy of our faith, for the architects of this building 
are to undertake the building of that church, and 
they. are men of artistic integrity. May it be my 
privilege to enter that church whose altar will be 
dedicated to those who have worshiped their God in 
the spirit of beauty and truth, and listen to words. 
from the pulpit which will find lodgment in my mind ~ 
and in my heart. If all this is realized what a great. 
thing it will be for our Zion! 

“May God have our brother in his holy keeping. 
I pray that this great adventure of his may be a 
tremendous victory in the service of Jesus Christ.’’ 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

I make no secret of my faith in an optimistic 
gospel. Sorrow and sin are real facts. The battle 
of life is fierce and long. But this is God’s world and 
men need to be assured over and over again that in 
God’s economy night and death and failure and sin 
are not final. God is in His world. Victory must be 
final. 


O God, who art Love, we worship Thee with glad 
hearts. We know that no evil can greatly harm us in 
this, Thy world. We cast away fear. It can not live 
in hearts that trust Thee. Thy love surrounds us and 
-safeguards us from perils from without and from 
dangers within. For this we are grateful, our Father. 
Amen. 


Monday 

Let not the Christian, then, seek to commend the 
church of Christ by a clouded face and somber words. 
‘The shrewd man of the world will say to such a one: 
“No, I thank you. If such is Christian influence, 
I will have none of it. I have troubles enough now 
and to spare.” If he would commend his church and 
his Master to those who know him not, let him go 
forth with brave heart, with smiling face and abound- 
ing faith. 

We thank Thee, Father, that we trust absolutely 
in Thy love for all mankind; that no fear possesses us 
that some dreadful and merciless doom is hanging 
over us or any of our loved ones; that our love for 
Thee is not imperiled by any feeling that Thou art 
unjust or impotent. We look up to Thee and are glad. 
May our glad hearts make radiant faces, and may our 
voices ring with gladness. So shall we fitly praise Thy 
name. Amen. 


Tuesday 

Man is strong and rich and wise when he ha 
consciously enlisted the divine strength and the divine 
wisdom; when, like Jesus and Paul, he is living in 
close communion with God; when he understands 
not merely his human relationships, his relation to 
nature, but also his relation to the Divine Spirit; when 
the stream of God pours into his own soul, when the 
life of God streams through his own life, and when the 
light of God gleams through every thought, every 
experience and every action. 


Father, we do not wish to be a “broken vessel”’ 
that Thy love may flow through us unhindered. We 
do not wish to be “nothing, nothing, only to lie at 
Thy feet,’”’ passive and useless. But we pray that we 
may be filled with Thy spirit, that, so enriched and 
equipped, we may go out as Thy messengers to serve 
our fellow men as Jesus did. Make us worthy, O 
Father. Amen. 


Wednesday 
To make over society, to reconstruct our social 
order, must of necessity be a slow process. It will 
take years, decades, perhaps centuries, to accomplish 
this, but long before these results are achieved should 


a man be able, out of his love of man and love of God, 
to call down so much of power and enthusiasm that 
every toil of life should be transformed from the low 
level of a menial drudgery to the high ground of co- 
operation with God. 4 


O God, we thank Thee that we need not feel 
that we labor alone. May we rather feel that in every 
task we undertake we are helped by many unseen 
forces and by Thy divine Spirit. May this thought 
give us courage to undertake large things and to 
persevere in our efforts till we win. So shall we be 
worthy imitators of him whose words inspired our 
prayer. Amen. 

Thursday 

Happiness may not be the highest end and aim of 
life; I certainly do not believe it is, but I do believe 
the Almighty intended His children to be happy. If, 
therefore, there were no other reasons to suppress 
and utterly uproot this habit of worry, this were 
enough, that it steals the joy of life. It makes the 
world unhappy. It would not indeed be so bad: if 
the person who worries, only, were affected by it, but 
the worrying man makes wife and children and em- 


‘ployees, fellow-workers and neighbors and friends, all 


unhappy. 


We believe, O Father, that the hearts of men 
reflect, in large measure, our moods, as the still 
waters reflect the faces that peer into them. Help us to 
remember this and to face the world with that spirit 
that we wish to have prevail. So shall we help to 
spread good cheer, and hope, and confidence, and 
make this world a bit of heaven. Amen. 


Friday 

Here is the compensation in all money making, 
in all trade, in all commercial enterprises, that a 
man is getting a thousand times more than he bar- 
gains for, infinitely more than he himself ever dreams. 
He is getting nerve force, he is getting moral fiber, he 
is building up manhood, strengthening courage, evolv- 
ing spiritual forces, which does but prove that God 
knows a great deal better what each one of us needs 
than we know ourselves. 


How marvelous are Thy wise plans, O God! The 
little child, enticed by a pretty flower or a coveted 
plaything, struggles to reach it, and unconsciously 
strengthens the untrained muscles, finds its balance 
and learns to walk. So thou art training us, O God, 
as we do our daily tasks, to become wise and strong 
and capable men and women. May we do our duty, 
as we see it, to our fellow men and to Thee. Amen. 


Saturday 

So it is with human life. When the devil goes in 
search of men, he does not go to the busy factory, nor 
the machine shop, nor the other places of active in- 
dustry. He goes to the street corners, and rum shops, 
and hotel corridors, and other places where men stand 
around with hands in their pockets. He finds men 
at leisure, in the mood of idleness, and insinuates 


sz || 


himself into their presence, forces himself upon their 
attention, wins a listening ear, and his work is done. 
All men are safe when they work; few men are safe 
in idleness. 


Give us some worthy tasks to do, O God. Weare 
grateful for capable hands, for active feet, and busy 
brains. May we keep them wisely employed. We 
have strong sympathy for those whose hands must 
lie idle, whose feet can not do their work, whose brains 
can not function. May we pity those who use the 
powers Thou hast given them for evil ends. Give us 
wisdom and power to curb the prevailing tendency to 
crime. Amen. 


The selections this week are from the Rev. George L. P¢rin, 


DD: 
OE Se ue 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Collarless Dog 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
came unto me, and she brought with her a Forlorn Looking 
Pup. 

And she said, Grandpa, this Little Dog is lost, and he can 
not find his way Home. : 

And I said, Why dost thou think that he is lost? 

And she said, He has no Collar and no Brass Plate with 
the name of the People who own him, or the street where they 
live, and how can he know his way home? 

Now that was the first time it had occurred to me that the 
Information graven on the Brass Plate on the Collar of a Dog 
was intended for the Perusal of the Dog. But I very soon got 
her Idea. 

And she said, We must not let him wander away and get 
lost. We must find where his Home is. For the poor Little Dog 
can not know. He has no Collar with a Brass Plate to tell him 
where to go. 

And I said, I will put on my Hat, and walk abroad with 
thee, and the Little Dog shall go with us, and we will see if we 
can find his Home. So we walked abroad, and she was fearful 
lest we should lose the Dog and I was fearful lest we should not. 
But it came to pass in time that we found a Small Boy that was 
hunting for his Dog, and he and the Dog knew each other, and 
we left them together and came away. 

And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah felt that she had enabled her grandfather to do a Good 
Deed, and he agreed with her. 

And I considered how many folk there be who are like that 
Little Dog, for they wander about Aimlessly, and with no In- 
dication whose they are or where they are going. And that is 
unfortunate. For this is a lonely world for those who know not 
Whose they are nor Whom they serve. And I should like to 
find such-like men and women, and say unto them, Why wander 
ye homeless and nameless? Verily, it should not be thus. For 
there is a Father God, in whom the Whole Family in Heaven and 
on Earth is named, and his is the Name ye should bear, and his 
the Home ye should seek. 


* * * 


LIVING WATERS IN BOOKS 

A popular judgment is that books are a luxury. A library 
is but a part of the conventional equipment of homes of leisure 
and wealth. A book is something with which the lazy pass idle 
hours, or the tired coax rest. Some books are injurious, some are 
a nuisance, and some are worthful. 

If we live not by bread alone, but by thought, by exalted 
emotions, good sense, sound wisdom, high aspirations and humble 
reverence, then from what source can all this other than bread 
be so well supplied as from mental and spiritual contacts with 
those who possess these qualities in abundance? 

In our daily living most of us meet only a very limited num- 
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ber of people. Some of these are a drag, some very average, and a 
few are stimulating. In worthful books which are the solidified 
and consolidated mind, soul and life of the superior, we have 
immediate personal and permanent access to and association 
with the majestic-minded of the world. 

Great books are not “high brow” stuff. They are the places 
where the living waters from the deep break through in sparkling 
fountains at which all may drink. When a copy of ‘“‘Les Miser- 
ables’’ was returned, the reader said, “How small so many books 
seem when you once read a great one.” When one of Words- 
worth’s poems was read to a plain man who never went to high 
school, he said, ‘“Then poetry is for us all.” 

The so-called practical man, who assumes to pass final de- 
cision on all questions and policies on the basis of his conception 
of the practical, will affirm unabashed that he has not read a 
worthwhile book in five years—conceit. surpassed only by su- 
perficiality! Are we trying to live and run the world by means of 
work and golf, statistics and stock reports, headlines and lunch- 
eons, conventions and cheer leaders? If ‘‘the mind makes the 
man and the want of it the fellow’ then good fellows are a soft 
and sorry substitute for great men. These can be made only 
by great thinking, with the aid of great books. Stay at home 
and read!—Reformed Church Messenger. 

* * * 


THE REVIVAL WE NEED* 


That our churches need reviving, no sane man will deny. 
That it is difficult to attract the masses to the stated services of 
our churches is also evident. And yet human nature is not es- 
sentially different from human nature fifty years ago. Sociolo- 
gists are asking the question:‘“‘Can human nature be changed?” 
Some say it can, some say it can not. Most thinking people are 
of the opinion that the rank and file of humanity is about the 
same as it was in grandfather’s day, despite short skirts, bobbed 
hair and co-education. 

But it remains true that many ministers are crucified on a 
cross of wooden benches. To many of them there is an outlook 
of gloom ahead. They are utterly opposed to the time-worn 
doctrine of saving people from hell by submission to a creed or a 
formula, preferring rather to prepare folk for life than for death. 
And yet, and yet, they want to bring new life to the valley of dry 
bones. 

In our humble opinion the trouble is within, not without. 
Rather than gather in the masses by revival methods that cause 
people to step over the line, shake hands with the evangelist and 
join the churches, we feel that we should begin within. That is, 
we should open our eyes and look ourselves in the face and make 
an honest confession of our indifference concerning the life of our 
church. A church is not a refrigerator to keep the bodies of dead 
saints, nor is it a nursery where the babes are fed from sterilized 
ecclesiastical bottles. The church as Christ interpreted it should 
be a throbbing power house, with all the Niagaras of God to drive 
the mighty wheels of righteousness. The trouble is within, not 
without. When a revival breaks out within us as church or- 
ganizations, the attraction that held the attention of the known 
world in the days of Christ will be again seen. Nothing in this 
wide world is more attractive than consistent Christian living. 
If you want to see your church revived, look at your own life. 
If you are not more interested in your church, your minister, 
your Christ, than in your own petty affairs that now are and 
to-morrow vanish into nothingness, you need a revival. That 
revival will prepare you to live, and when the angel of death 
comes you need not fear and you need not doubt. 


*This article contains the substance of an address delivered 
at a cottage prayer meeting in Virginia by a Baptist clergyman 
in preparation for the annual revival meetings. This broad- 
minded, tolerant speaker is a Hollander by birth and followed 
the sea for eleven years as an officer in the Merchant Marine. 
On a visit to this country he decided to enter a prominent Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. He has recently taken his master’ss 
degree. A friend who attended the meeting sent us this report. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE “DEATH AND GLORY’? ARGUMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, listening to 
Dr. Roblin’s aceount of Dr. Miner’s defense of Hosea Ballou’s 
“Death and Glory’ argument, I could not help feeling that a 
fallacy in Dr. Miner’s reasoning was very apparent, although 
nobody else seemed to notice it. The idea, as I understood it, 
was that there would be no punishment after death because 
there would be no sin, and the reason there would be no sin was 
that practically all of it would have been discarded with the body. 
The assumption there is, of course, that the sins of the flesh are 
the most important in the eyes of God. This appears to me to 
be unwarranted. Surely the sins of the spirit, which we have 
woven into the very texture of our own souls, and which we must 
of necessity carry with us into any degree of personal immor- 
tality, are of more significance in the eyes of the Ultimate Judge! 
“Envy, malice, the mean lie, the mean silence, the calumnious 
truth’’—these are the sins which cry aloud for expiation. The 
Magdalene was forgiven because she loved much, but to those 
who love little, little will be forgiven, and glory can not be 
earned merely by dying. 

Q. 


* * 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The militaristic utterances of Representative Butler, chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Committee, appearing in the 
issue of Dec. 24 of the Army and Navy Journal, and also the ex- 
pressed views of the Rev. Clarence J. Harris appearing in your 
columns, have induced me, a layman, to release a few thoughts 
which have held me for a long time, and which it would seem 
need expressing oft and repeatedly. 

I have been slowly driven to the conclusion that war is 
truly the arch crime of the ages, and that the Christian Church 
has arrived at the point where the use of martial terms can no 
longer aid it in any of its endeavors, if ever there was a time when 
it could. 

At the last session of the Ohio Universalist Convention, 
held at Eaton, as a part of a pep program prior to the regular 
order, “Onward Christian Soldiers” was sung. Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing was there with her violin, and got the song splendidly 
under way. The Price Brothers, pastors at Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati, both sweet singers in Israel, warbled most lustily. Others 
were there, less tuneful perhaps, if not less enthusiastic. Though 
not competent to judge, I considered that so far as rendition was 
concerned it was ne plus ultra. Mrs. Cushing thought otherwise. 
We dragged it, we tugged at it, we lost the staccato. She told 
us so, and we tried again, much faster, much stronger, and with 
much more punctuation. Artistically I presume it was im- 
proved. She said it was anyhow, but I wondered how much the 
song really contributed to a proper conception of the life, charac- 
ter, and mission of Christ, and how many of those singing ever 
took the time to really read and analyze the song. 

I further wondered if Christian living can be successfully 
set to the tune of a German military goose-step. Frequently I 
have seen large gatherings of Christian Endeavorers marching 
around their hall, timed to this same militaristic goose-step, sing- 
ing “marching as to war,’ never realizing that Christ and his 
teachings were as far away from war and its panoplies as the an- 
tipodes. 

I wish you all would consider with me a brief analysis of war. 

I. What is war? No better definition has ever been given 
than General Sherman’s. Can some one with this definition in 
mind explain ‘marching as to war?”’ 

II. What causes war? 1. Greed, hate, lust for wealth and 
power. 2. Lack of understanding. 3. Failure to exemplify 
Christian verities. Does this impress you? Can.a Christian go 
“marching as to war?” 


III. What does war settle? Usually little or nothing other 
than which of the combatants is the stronger. Matters are usual- 
ly left in statu quo, ready to break out again when the time is 
opportune. At this time the recent utterance of the great German 
Premier, that the World War could have and probably would 
have been averted had the parties to the struggle sat around a 
table and discussed the subject, is most significant. 

IV. What is the aftermath of war? 1.Broken home ties 
and human wreckage. 2. National and personal financial de- 
pression. 38. Reversion to rule of baser instincts and impulses. 
4. Disregard for law and order. 5. Cessation if not temporary 
disruption of the orderly processes of growth and development. 
In the light of this terrible fruitage of war, it has lost all of its 
glamour if ever it had any. 

V. Who pays for war? 1. Millions of the finest and the 
best of our young men and boys who had no voice in its making— 
men and boys deprived of the right to a full fruition. Who knows 
but that in some nameless grave lies one who might have wrought 
mightily for the uplift of the world? 2. Mothers, wives and 
sweethearts to whom its pang and chill are a living death. 3. 
The.common people and the poor, upon whom the draft falls 
most heavily and upon whom in the last analysis the expenses 
fall. 

If Christ taught anything it was the value of a human life, 
the right of even the lowliest to the fullest life possible. In rare 
instances men must lay down their lives for a cause or a convic- 
tion, but it is none the less heroic to live for a purpose. Christ’s 
message was peace and good-will, helpfulness, service, neighbor- 
liness. He worked and wrought that war might become intol- 
erable. 

There is another aspect to which attention should be called. 
“Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.’”’ What is an 
army? 

A large body of men enlisted to carry on war, under the head 
of a dictator or general. He is supreme. He brooks no oppo- 
sition, and in his hands are the issues of life or death to hundreds 
of thousands. 


“Ours is not to reason why, 
Ours is to do and die.” 


I do not care to consider the personal history of leaders of 
great military campaigns. but were the leaders the best that 
could be secured, and were they always mindful of the welfare 
of those under them, I could not reconcile with the spirit of 
Christianity any organization where such arbitrary power is 
placed upon a finite, even though a well meaning, man, and cer- 
tainly I do oppose likening the visible organ of the Christ to such 
an institution. The value of the church, if it has any, is to vouch- 
safe to every man a right to growth and development, untram- 
meled by a hierarchical despot. The church should not, and at 
its best never does, sanction self repression. Rather it says that 
such a spirit is anti-Christ—and should never be considered. The 
right of self expression and development is a cardinal Christian 
principle which, were the church like a mighty army, it could 
not have. 

I know in a small way the difficulties under which our song 
writers labor. I can usually be charitable, but I find it a tre- 
mendous tax to my mental equilibrium to sit in a Universalist 
Convention and hear those committed to the principle of the 
brotherhood of man sing songs which violate the essential tenets 
of our faith—songs the spirit of which has caused churches to 
burn or gibbet heretics as traitors; songs which sanction the 
sentiment that everything is fair in war; songs which imply that 
we must have dictators, a system of secret espionage, a board of 
strategy, and a court martial for those who refuse to sign on the 
dotted line, and a firing squad which shoots at sunrise those who 
consider it an inalienable right to think as they must, and to 
doubt, if they have to, the prevailing ideas and conclusions of 
the times. 
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How beautifully sweet and helpful, in comparison, are the 
lines of Dr. Gladden’s wonderful song: s 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free. 
Tell me thy secret, help me to bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love. 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay 
And guide them in the homeward way. 
Frank Blackford. 


Eldorado, Ohio. 


* * 


FROM A LOYAL FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not sending the festive Christmas cards, e’en though 
I love ’em, but, as you said in your last issue of the Leader, there 
is too much needless worry about Christmas cards, and too 
little attention paid to chopping suet for the plum pudding. 
Just that little phrase brought back to me the time when I was 
young, about fifty years ago, when I helped to chop two pounds 
of suet until it was like flour, and helped to seed five pounds of 
raisins and all the rest that goes with it, to make, not several 
plum puddings, but one for our dinner that needed a great big 
copper kettle to boil it in and twenty-four hours to cook it. I 
am afraid they don’t bother nowadays. You can go to the grocery 
and buy one in a can and just heat it over. I never tasted one, 
and don’t want to—would rather remember my mother’s. 

Ah, how I do love my Leader. God forever bless my dear, 
dear friend, Mrs. Griffin, through whom I receive it. 

The enclosed snapshots are the home where I live and our 
garden. I took the picture of the garden from the roof of our 
dining room. It is very, very beautiful. Unfortunately I am not 
able to enjoy it just now, being confined to my room, through 
a general nervous breakdown. I was in that terrible hurricane 
of Sept. 18 in Coral Gables, helping my niece and sister to keep 
their house from being blown to Timbuctoo. 

Catherine Gomez. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
* * 


DESIGN—EVOLUTION—GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Does the argument from design fully sustain the idea of 
God? Evidence of design in the universe forces human reason to 
declare that there must be a Designer unless the reasoner is 
either prejudiced or stupid. But design per se does not reveal 
character. It is not enough to point out wisdom and order in 
the myriad adaptations and adjustments in nature. Such attri- 
butes may accompany maleficence as well as beneficence. Good- 
ness is the essential attribute in the concept of that super-Some- 
thing men have named God, and unless we can show that there 
is a guiding goodness in the works of creation we fail to establish 
the existence of God. 

Darwin, in effect, offered the suggestion that as far as living 
forms are concerned accidental variations, winnowed by nat- 
ural selection, could imitate design. Such a suggestion has 
neither added to nor subtracted from the force of the argument 
from design.. It has added confusion. 

Theologians could not consistently accept the theory that 
man is the product of a mechanical process guided only by nat- 
ural selection. Changing the label from ‘natural selection’s 
way of doing things” to ““God’s way of doing things” seemed to 
satisfy many. But changing the label did not remove all dif- 
ficulties. If man is the product of a fortuitous combination of 
atoms unguided by intelligence, then all the highest values of 
human experience shrivel to fantasies, superstitions, delusions. 
To borrow a thought from the Earl of Balfour: They are only by- 
products of an accidental process; accidents of an accident; 
something without survival value which has contrived to sur- 
vive in the struggle for existence. On the other hand evolution 
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as God’s way of doing things is, as Lotze has declared, ‘‘wholly 
useless from a religious point of view, because it leads consistently 
to nothing but a thorough-going determinism. . . in which the 
whole of history with all its details is predetermined.” In sucha 
world man would be only a marionette walking through the drama 
of life and acting according to the dictate of an invisible will. 
A moral nature would be a joke and punishment a rank injustice. 

Again, if we may infer the character of the Creator from his 
system of creation, then evolution, with its ages of conflicts in a 
fierce struggle for existence finally introducing man upon an 
unfinished planet which in its throes of development brings tor- 
ture and sorrow and sudden death to millions of human beings, 
is a system which should be ascribed to a being “‘who likes to see 
many living creatures and likes to see them fight, who likes the 
sight of suffering as well as joy, because both mean variety of 
action.” It seems like mockery to ascribe such a system to a 
loving heavenly Father. 

And after all the briefs are in, is the existence of God sus- 
ceptible to proof by argument from tangible evidence? 

Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


AGREES WITH DR. LOWE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader report of the address of Dr. John Smith Lowe 
at the Universalist Club in Boston, I find him saying that we are 
to progress in spite of anti-evolution legislation, that science and 
literature have acquired too much headway to be set back by un- 
favorable legislation. If this is about what he said, I want to 
congratulate him. I think we have been over exercised in all 
this matter. The first few months of its recrudescence, I was 
exercised. I then got my second breath and I have been no 
longer concerned. Various states may exclude a certain type of 
bald evolutionary teaching, but no state can any more exclude 
the teaching of evolution than it can exclude the teaching of 
history or astronomy or chemistry or geography. Evolution is 
now a part of the fiber of which our minds and bodies are made. 
In the language of the street, it is a going thing—as much so 
here in the South as anywhere. If you will permit me, I beg to 
say that my personal experience is most happy. Every year, I 
am speaking more and more to groups outside of our church, 
and I feel mighty hopeful over the outlook. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS PRESS DIGEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recently heard of the Religious Press Digest published at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and so subscribed for it. 

I have the December issue before me and in it are several 
articles taken from various denominational papers and maga- 
zines, thus giving the reader the gist of the best religious news of 
the month. 

Of course I was greatly pleased to find that they had re- 
printed from the Leader of Oct. 30, 1926, an article, or rather, a 
sermon, by Dr. Shutter on ‘The Faith of the Universalist 
Church,” which of course I read and enjoyed when you published 
it. 

I am pleased to think of the opportunity others not of our 
faith will have to read and understand something of our faith 
from one of our esteemed leaders. 

Arthur M. Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


WE WILL BE TRUSTEE FOR OTHERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am beginning this new year by pledging to our Washington 
church movement $100 to be paid by check a little later—making 
you the custodian of the amount. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 
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Understanding Our World 


~ The notable address of the Hon. Elihu Root in accepting 
the Woodrow Wilson Prize, reference to which was made edi- 
torially in the Christian Leader of last week, was as follows: 

“T beg you to believe that I deeply appreciate the honor that 
you do me. The finest thing about it is the spirit in which it 
was done, which was able to brush aside as incidental long 
political opposition, and not a few differences of opinion publicly 
avowed, and to rest upon fundamental identity of purpose with 
fitting proportion, proportion suitable to the high distinction of 
the great President whose memory you celebrate, and suitable 
to the deep and permanent purpose of your organization. In 
foreign affairs it is peculiarly true that the spirit in which work 
is done is everything. 

“M. Briand in the Washington Conference five years ago 
said, very wisely as well as very eloquently, that in Europe there 
must be moral disarmament before there could be physical dis- 
armament, and ever since he has been applying to the disturbed 
conditions of Europe that sage philosophy, to his own immortal 
glory and to the great benefit of all mankind. 

“Nations always will differ. They differ in inherited char- 
acteristics and predilections and traditions and modes of thought 
and feeling, but there never is a difference so great that it can 
not be peaceably settled if approached in the right spirit. And 
there never can be a difference so trifling that it may not be made 
the occasion of war if it is approached in the wrong spirit. 

“We are confronted by some difficulties in this regard to this 
country. We have long been a member of the community of na- 
tions and adjusting with our sister nations the rights and obliga- 


tions and duties of members of that community arising from, 


the necessity of neighborhood by means of the modes of dip- 
lomatice procedure which had been built up in the course of cen- 
turies—foreign officers and ambassadors and ministers and 
diplomatic notes and diplomatic memoranda and treaties and 
mediation and conciliation and so forth—but at the close of the 
great war when the greater part of the nations of the world united 
in the League of Nations they entered upon a new mode of regu- 
lating their conduct with regard to each other and adjusting the 
differences that arise in the ordinary course of international 
affairs. 

“Instead of the old method, they proceed by formal con- 
ference of Council and Assembly, and a large part of the business 
which foreign officers and ambassadors used. to do in the old 
methods is now done through the machinery of the League. We 
have stood out of the League and we are going on in the old ways, 
by the old methods, and the utmost friendly consideration is 
needed to reconcile the conduct of international affairs in the 
new way by our sister nations across the Atlantic, and the old 
way by ourselves. 

“Tt is a very difficult thing to make a horse that trots and a 
horse that gallops pull evenly in the same team. If the League 
of Nations had been formed against the United States, the matter 
would be simple, but it was not formed against the United States, 
it was formed in friendship to the United States. It was formed 
in the expectation that we would be a member, and it was formed 
with the understanding, based upon the judgment of our repre- 
sentative, our negotiator, our agent in the Conference at Paris, 
that it would be acceptable to the people of the United States. 

“We had a perfect right to refuse to enter into the treaty. 
Fair notice of that was given by the provisions of our Constitution. 
Nevertheless, President Wilson, when he went to Paris, was our 
representative; he was our negotiator; he was our agent; he was 
the only one to whom the nations of Europe could look to as- 
certain what would be satisfactory to the people of the United 
States. When the League was completed, when we refused to 
become a member of it, and Europe was left with an incomplete 
organization, left without the support of the most populous 
and richest and most potentially powerful nation whose name 
was written into the covenant; when Europe was left with that 
incomplete organization to deal with the world parties that were 


set loose by the adjustment of territory and of sovereignty under 
the Treaty of Versailles, what would we naturally have said, 
what would any gentleman have said to another who had been 
brought into such an untoward condition by his representative 
and agent? Mistaken, but in good faith, what but an expres- 
sion of the most sincere regret; what but an expression of a con- 
firmed and a strong desire to do everything possible to prevent 
our abstaining from the League from being-injurious to our old 
friends and associates. 

“What did we do? Has there ever been an exhibition by 
America of friendship or sympathy with the League and its work? 
Unfortunately, the controversy which resulted in our deter- 
mining not to enter the League was violent, and bitter feelings 
were aroused, and those feelings came to be carried over to the 
League itself, and it came to be a common thing that we would 
read in the newspapers and hear in speech and conversation 
expressions of expectation that the League would fail, and evi- 
dent pleasure when it seemed that it might fail. Those feelings 
were extended to the Court which was presently created to cover 
another part of the field in the same effort to bring about perma- 
nent peace. Reprisals began to come from the other side. Un- 
kind expressions never can be confined to one side. Reprisals 
began to come, disagreeable things were said upon the other 
side, and a period of pin pricks has proceeded for years. It has 
colored and conditioned the consideration of the debts between 
the foreign nations and ourselves. ; 

“That is not all. Not only did we forget the demands of 
honorable obligation resting upon old associations and fellow- 
ship and the expectations raised by our own representative, but 
consider the service that was rendered by the League and by 
the Court. For these years the League in the political field and 
the Court in the judicial field have been rendering the best ser- 
vice in the cause of peace known to the history of civilization, 
incomparably the best. : 

“War results from a state of mind. These institutions have 
been teaching the people of Europe to think in terms of peace 
rather than in terms of war. They have been teaching them by 
actual practise, by things done, to think of conference instead of 
war, about policies; to think of argument and proof and judicial 
judgment, instead of war, about rights; teaching them to acquire 
habits of thinking and of acting that way. The question of war 
or peace for the next generation is being settled now, to-day, by 
the character and habits of thought and feeling, the standards of 
conduct which the people of the world are learning to guide them 
in the exigencies of the future. 

“We, the great peace-loving people, what have we done to 
help in this wonderful new work? No sympathy, no moral sup- 
port, no brotherhood—No! Our executive department has done 
the best it could, for governments can do but little. It is the 
people, the power of the people behind the Government, that 
means everything. 

“We have allowed insensate prejudice, camouflaged but 
futile phrases, te appear, but falsely appear, to represent the true 
heart of the American people. With all its idealism, with its 
breadth of human sympathy, with its strong desire that our 
country should do its share for peace and happiness and noble 
life in all the world. 

“Are the qualities which saved the soul. of a nation worth 
that wealth and prosperity? But these qualities do not long 
survive its use. The repercussions of our domestic strife seem to 
have prevented the effectiveness of our noblest impulses. 

“These, my friends, are some of the evils visited upon us by 
a hateful and contentious spirit, from which may the good Lord 
deliver us.”’ 

The award by the Foundation is the second it has made, 
The first went to Lord Robert Cecil. for his work in connection 
with the establishment of the League. No award was made last 
year. The award to Mr. Root is for work done several years 
ago. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Applied Religion 

The Welfare Council of New York City was organized 
about a year ago in order to co-ordinate social work in the city 
and to make possible community planning in social welfare 
work. Although confined to New York, the work of the Council 
is of nation-wide interest. 

There are about 1,500 public and private organizations 
in New York which are eligible for membership in the Council. 
The board of directors includes nine members of the city govern- 
ment, thirty-three members appointed by social agencies and 
thirty-three representing the public. The family service and 
health sections of the Council, comprising organizations work- 
ing in these fields, are already at work on their problems; sections 
on child welfare and recreation, education and neighborhood 
activities will also be organized. 

The research bureau of the Council, which has recently 
been organized, will probably be one of the most important 
phases of its work. The bureau aims to discover, assemble and 
analyze the social data needed by the agencies in the solution of 
their welfare problems, for the development of greater co- 
ordination of effort, for the improvement of the service rendered, 
etc. 


Church Co-operation with the Y. M. C. A. 


The three-year-old movement to bring the church and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association into closer working relation- 
ship has enlisted twenty of the national evangelical church or- 
ganizations in the United States, all of whom have appointed 
commissioners to confer at stated times with representatives of 
the Association. Eighteen of these denominational bodies have 
also appointed standing committees on co-operation with the 
Yo MG+AS 

The General Counseling Commission of the Churches, meet- 
ing this year for the third time, added to its rolls two negro de- 
nominations. With such additions the commission now repre- 
sents a church membership of more than 71,000,000 in the United 
States and Canada, served by approximately 96,000 pastors in 
119,000 churches. This is in addition to the co-operation that 
has existed for years between Y. M. C. A. secretaries and mis- 
sionaries sent out by the various denominations. 

The General Counseling Commission, which has been con- 
sidering all phases of the youth problem, is said to be regarded 
by the various church bodies as one of the most important fac- 
tors in the “utilization and unification of all Protestant forces.” 


A Department of Christian Vocations 


A new department of Christian enterprise is about to be 
established by the United Society of Christian Endeavor. It is 
the department of Christian Vocations. It has been made 
possible by a large gift from the J. C. Penney Foundation, and 
the superintendent will be the Rey. Stanley B. Vandersall. 

The department is to assist young people in securing proper 
educational training and assignments. In this important work 
Mr. Vandersall will co-operate closely with all church agencies. 
A multitude of young men and young women will turn to him 
for practical advice and wise guidance in determining the 
Christian vocation which they will follow, and in fixing upon the 
course of preparation for their life work. 


The Twain Shall Meet 


The Rey. Joseph Tatsuro Santo, a senior at Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., has been awarded third prize in the 
International Student Essay Contest of the World To-Morrow. 
Mr. Santo is a graduate of Aoyama Gakuin College at Tokyo, 
Japan, and of Ohio Wesleyan University. The subject of his 
essay was “East, West: The Twain Shall Meet,” and in it he 
denied the usual claim that the East and the West are so different 
that they can never meet. He wondered why a quartette sung 


by-different voices in different tunes could harmonize into beauti- 
ful music; he was fascinated to see that the combination of 
yellow and blue gives beautiful green; he wondered how a man 
and a woman could love each other when the characteristics of 
each are different. There seemed no reason, then, he said, why 
East and West could not and should not come together. He be- 
lieved that they would meet, not because of the fact that they 
are alike, but because of their difference, one active, aggressive, 
progressive, and the other passive, timid and conservative. He 
felt that the brotherly love taught by Jesus would eventually 
be the uniting force.” 


Insurance for a Great Enterprise 


The Congregationalist is urging the matter of “endowed re- 
ligious journalism.” A Laymen’s Advisory Committee says, 
“Life insurance is opening the way to another great field of 
service at minimum cost.” The committee makes these striking 
statements: 

“Great college endowments run as follows: Duke, $75,000,000; 
Harvard, $69,689,800; Yale, $41,641,983; Stanford, $28,102,830; 
Rochester, $25,500,000; Mass. Tech., $21,800,000; Johns Hop- 
kins, $19,295,199; Princeton, $15,159,393; Carnegie, $15,346,000. 

“Every successful and securely established college has some 
endowment. 

“Congregationalists demand a great weekly journal to unite 
our free and ever forward-looking fellowship, to keep us informed 
regarding the news of our own and other bodies of churches, to 
inspire united service and support for our missionary and educa- 
tional tasks, to interpret current events from the Christian view- 
point, to help our churches in all practical ways, and to minister 
to the higher life of the home and the community. 

“The Congregationalist is such a journal. It stands to-day 
in the forefront of religious journalism.” 

The committee points out that a larger program and better 
service will be made possible by adequate income for the paper, 
and that people who can not afford to give thousands outright 
can accomplish their purposes by insurance. 


Japan National Christian Council 


William Axling, Baptist, in reporting the fourth annual 
meeting of the Japan National Christian Council, says that this 
organization “‘is beginning to find itself.” His report goes on: 
“Of the thirty-eight organizations co-operating with the Council 
only two failed to send delegates, and in the case of one of these 
a misaddressed letter accounted for the delegate’s absence. 

Hon. Ryohei Okada, Minister of Education, made an address 
in which he outlined the official attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment toward Christianity since its first introduction by the 
Jesuits. He declared that although the ban against Christianity 
was lifted when the Constitution was promulgated at the open- 
ing of the Meiji Era the government did not then and had not 
since in practise put this religion on an equality with the ethnic 
faiths. In the proposed Religions Bill, however, the Japanese 
Government for the first time in history definitely and publicly 
puts Christianity on a status equal to that of Buddhism and 
Shintoism. 

He made the frank and challenging confession that the 
government was to-day looking to Christianity more than to the 
native religions for help in solving the acute moral and social 
problems of this restless changing age. He threw out a word of 
warning, however, that some of the ultra-radicals who are en- 
deavoring to undermine the present social order had been or 
are professed Christians. 

The fact that the Minister of Education felt it worth while 
to come in person and address the Council and take it into his 
confidence in this frank fashion indicates the place which the 
Council is making for itself in the nation’s life. 

The Council-spent the best part of one evening studying 
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the Religions Bill. In the discussion on the floor quite a number 
of delegates expressed strong convictions that there still re- 
main danger points in the bill. ; 

It was finally voted to appoint a special committee of ten 
to work in connection with the Executive Committee in an in- 
tensive study of the bill in its present revised form, and take 
whatever steps seemed necessary to safeguard the interests and 
freedom of the Christian Movement. 

Comments an acute observer in Japan: ‘‘Many people say 
that the Socialists here are all Christians, or have been influenced 
by Christianity. It throws an interesting sidelight on Mr. 
Okada’s speech.” 


More Barriers Broken Down 


Says the Friends’ Intelligencer: ‘“‘And here is another bit of 
good news that should give thought to those Friends who were 
deceived into joining the Ku Klux. A Methodist congregation 
in Baltimore needed temporary shelter during alteration of their 
church. A Jewish synagogue was offered, and they were welcomed 
by Rabbi Lazaron in these words: ‘In the name of our common 
God, I welcome you to this synagogue. We feel it a privilege to 
have you here with us, and feel that you would do the same 
under similar circumstances. Every house of worship should 
have above its doors this motto: ‘“‘This is a house of prayer for 
all people.’”’ In this spirit we welcome you.’ ”’ 


Babson Institute Endowment 

Roger W. Babson of Wellesley Hills, Mass., announced 
recently the gift of not less than $1,200,000 toward the endow- 
ment fund of the Babson Institute. Accompanying the gift is an 
agreement on the part of Mr. Babson to donate the further sum 
of $60,000 annually for each additional year he lives after Dec. 
31, 1926. The purpose of the gift is to make ‘‘a serious demon- 
stration in the new system of individual training in which Mr. 
Babson is vitally interested with the underlying idea that habits 
are more important than knowledge. 

The four specific purposes of the Institute, as outlined by 
Mr. Babson, are as follows: 

(1) To train men in the fundamental habits of integrity, 
industry, temperance, accuracy, promptness, initiative, con- 
centration, thrift and the other basic requisites to a truly happy 
and successful business life. 

(2) To acquire fundamental business knowledge with 
special attention to the great underlying cycle movements, and 
showing the opportunities and dangers accompanying such 
movements. 

(3) To teach men where they can find information on any 
subject, and what are the best methods of securing such 
information accurately and quickly when desired. 

(4) To instil into the students the Christian spirit of ser- 
vice, emphasizing that real profits come only from helping to 
make the world better. 


Less Crime News 

The following statement has been drawn up and is being 
circulated among the citizens of Massachusetts for signatures 
and comment: 

“While we, the undersigned, recognize the fact that circu- 
lation increases among the newspapers with an influx of mysterious 
murder trials played up on front pages, an increasing number of 
discriminating readers turn from such morbid matter with dis- 
gust and resentment. 

“We know that you (the editors) have at heart the pros- 
perity and welfare of Boston and of Massachusetts, and we there- 
fore ask you to take careful thought before serving the public in 
a sensational manner with publicity about an approaching group 
of criminal trials already advertised as equal in mystery and 
amazing detail to the Hall-Mills trial. In the name of public 
decency and public ideals we ask and demand greater protection 
from a surfeit of gruesome detail and destructive anti-social 
news matter,” etc. 

To this statement have been attached such names as Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University, President 


Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University, President E. F. Pendleton 
of Wellesley College, Hon. Sanford Bates, commissioner of cor- 
rections for the state of Massachusetts, Mrs. W. E. White, head 
of the School for Social Workers and Community Service, Dr. 
Robert Watson, president of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, the directors of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, various student 
and church groups, the executive board of the Women Voters’ 
League, and many others. A condensed resolution, but with 
the same purport, has been passed by Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Universalist ministerial associations. 
Bishop William Lawrence has attached his name to such a resolu- 
tion, and Rabbi Harry Levi has expressed himself as sympa2= 
thetic with the move. The Federated Women’s Clubs, both of 
Massachusetts and of Greater Boston, representing many thou- 
sands of women, have had the matter brought before all of their 
individual chapters and will probably take votes at their Janu- 
ary meeting. The subject will also come up before the Bureau of 
Social Workers for endorsement. 

In the campaign, merchants and advertisers have taken 
marked interest. While the Retail Trade Board of the city of 
Boston can take no action, many individual members are ex- 
pressing sympathy, declaring that circulation built up among 
people who crave sensationalism has little or no advertising value, 
They instance the difficulty really sensational sheets have to 
secure paying advertising from reputable firms. 

The gathering and protesting forces will make no demand 
for the entire elimination of anti-social news, but that crime and 
criminals be made an unattractive as they should be, and that 
emphasis be given whenever possible to the wages of sin, the fate 
of boys and girls, men and women, who prey upon society. 


National Thrift Week 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, has been elected chairman of 
the “Share with Others’? Committee, promoting the ideal of 
giving in connection with National Thrift Week, Jan. 17 to 23. 
This year will mark the tenth anniversary of National Thrift 
Week. Plans have been made for an intensive nation-wide cam- 
paign, beginning on Jan. 17, the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
the apostle of thrift, to be conducted through the medium of the 
radio, advertising, pageants, speeches and national contests. 
The Federal Council of Churches, the Post Office Department 
and the Savings Division of the United States Treasury have 
allowed their names to be used in connection with the list of 
forty-seven national organizations supporting the movement, 
which is sponsored by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Thirteenth Centennial of York Cathedral 

On Dee. 31 there took place in York, England, an interest- 
ing ceremony celebrating the thirteenth centennial of the cathe- 
dral. A procession headed by the Archbishop of York, his clergy, 
city officials and mounted soldiers, formed to ride by torchlight 
through the narrow streets of the city to the ancient minster. 
There the Archbishop knocked thirteen times, once for each 
century, on the oaken doors, then entered and addressed the 
people at a midnight service. The procession then passed through 
the crypt, where is the well at which in the year 627 Paulinus 
baptized King Edwin, and where Edwin built the first little 
wooden church, the beginning of the present cathedral. 


The Church and Eugenics 

The Committee on Co-operation with Clergymen of the 
American Eugenics Society began its work of acquainting the 
clergymen and the church people of America with the real 
meaning of eugenics by offering three prizes last year for the 
three best sermons on eugenics actually preached before a regular 
congregation. The committee received sixty sermons in com- 
petition for the prizes. Twenty have been selected from these 
and are now in the hands of the judges, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, and Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port, Director of the Carnegie Institution’s Department of 
Genetics. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Facing Europe 
By Frederick Bausman. The Century 

Company. $3.00. 

American participation in the war against 
Germany was not merely a mistake; it 
was a calamity. Once the great conflict 
had begun, a sweeping victory by either 
side was bound to be a disaster. If the 
Central Powers had won, Kaiserism would 
have been fastened more firmly on Ger- 
many, militarists everywhere would have 
taken courage, and the defeated nations 
would have plotted revenge. The unfor- 
tunate results of the Entente victory are 
everywhere apparent. Once the inter- 
national anarchy, as Dickinson calls it, 
had precipitated the struggle, the only 
solution was ‘‘peace without victory.” 
Wilson appreciated that fact and long 
sought to keep us out of the war, but at 
last we entered, and the Allies won. As 
a result the secret treaties came into 
effect, and the abominable Treaty of Ver- 
sailles strewed over Europe the seeds of 
future wars. The situation could only 
have been worse if we had gone into the 
war earlier, as so many hot-headed pa- 
triots wanted us to do. Then the Czar 
would presumably have been able to pre- 
vent the revolution, and the vicious, un- 
scrupulous, semi-barbaric Russian govern- 
ment would have succeeded in dominating 
central Europe. 

If we had not gone into the war, neither 
side would have won. We know that the 
Allies were financially exhausted, and we 
know that Germany had been rendered 
desperate by the brutal blockade. If we 
had offered our services in the interests 
of arbitration, we could have forced both 
sides to accept the terms of a just peace. 
Germany would not have been robbed of 
her colonies and forced to pay an out- 
rageous indemnity. Alsace-Lorraine might 
have achieved the autonomy which it de- 
sires, and which it is just as likely to get 
from France as it ever was from Germany. 
We should have been spared the disgrace- 
ful and costly pulling and hauling in the 
Near East. And millions of lives would 
have been preserved. 

But we entered the war. Most of Judge 
Bausman’s book tries to explain why we 
took that calamitous step. Like most 
writers he attributes our action to the 
effect of Allied propaganda. We were 
deluged with books, pamphlets, speakers. 
Sir Gilbert Parker, in 1918, told a little 
of the story: how the British made friends 
with men of influence, how they converted 
college professors, how they guided the 
press. We were deluged with yarns about 
German atrocities, German aims, and 
German doctrines. Simultaneously we 
were informed that France, England, and 
Russia were the instruments of God in 
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the salvation of the world. Not a word 
about the plottings of Isvolski and Poin- 
care, not a whisper regarding the guilt of 
Serbia, not a mention of the secret treaties! 
Almost all our press dispatches arrived 
via the imperialistic Harmsworth press in 
England, and our news was carefully doc- 
tored by efficient Englishmen. It is no 
wonder that, in the Hast at least, men be- 
gan to believe that war was inevitable. 

From the first, as Bausman sees it, 
Wilson suspected the Allies, but all his 
Cabinet, except Bryan, were anti-German, 
and Wilson himself had strong British 
sympathies. In England our Ambassador, 
Walter Hines Page, was more British 
than the British, and more concerned 
about the English interests than about 
American rights. Gradually Wilson swung 
over, though even at the last he hesitated. 
Bausman’s account of Wilson’s volte face, 
like other treatments of this difficult sub- 
ject, is not entirely convincing. There is 
always the possibility that Wilson was far 
less honest than Bausman supposes. But, 
whatever we may think of Wilson’s in- 
tegrity, he at last brought us into the 
war, and the Allies reaped the fruit of 
three years’ careful cultivation of Ameri- 
can official opinion. 

Thanks to our participation the Entente 
won the war. There can be little doubt 
that, as Bausman says, our own interests 
were as nearly unselfish as those of a na- 
tion well could be. We got nothing out 
of the war for the billions of dollars and 
the thousands of lives we sacrificed. And 
then, having won the war, we lost the 
peace. Wilson was hoodwinked and 
mocked at Paris, while France, England 
and Italy split the booty. True, we had 
not lost as much as our associates, but we 
had lost heavily, and we got nothing out 
of it. ; 

We got nothing out of it—not even the 
gratitude of the nations to whose aid we 
had come. In view of the fact that our 
sacrifices had plucked from the fire some 
very juicy chestnuts for the members of 
the Entente, one might suppose that we 
would be extremely popular. On the con- 
trary we are cordially hated. Bausman 
quotes example after example of the in- 
tense feeling against the United States. 
Because we have insisted on collecting 
part of the money which we lent our allies 
during the war, a very small part in some 
cases, France, England and Italy are 
carrying on a constant campaign of vili- 
fication, much of it semi-official. 

That is the situation as Judge Bausman, 
a distinguished American jurist, sees it. 


With his analysis of the causes of the- 


war, of the folly of American participa- 
tion, and of the present hatred, I am in 
complete agreement. His conclusions, 
however, are a different matter. In the 
first place, Judge Bausman thinks we are 
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in danger of attack from a coalition of 
European powers, perhaps with the aid of 
Japan. In the second place, he believes 
that, just as England has sought to elimi- 
nate her great commercial rivals in the 
past, so sooner or later she will try to 
eliminate the United States. In the third 
place, regarding hostilities as probable, he 
recommends a large navy and a large air 
force. In the fourth place, the only valid 
reasons he sees for cancelation of the 
debts are economic ones, which may or 
may not exist. Certainly, Judge Bausman 
thinks, we have no business canceling 
or reducing the debts for sentimental 
reasons. 

If I read the times correctly, Judge Baus- 
man’s views may be very popular five 
years from now. We are loath to abandon 
our faith in the German war-guilt myth, 
but the revisionist point of view may 
come to be generally held if France and 
England continue their anti-American 
tactics. Already one sees in the papers. 
evidence that fear of a European coalition 
is growing. Personally I should welcome 
the complete surrender of the theory that. 
Germany plotted and began the war, and 
I should be very glad if more papers 
would say, as the conservative Independ- 
ent said this summer, “Every year makes. 
American participation seem a greater 
folly,” but I do not know what is gained 
if we substitute hatred of France and 
England for hatred of Germany. If we 
arm to the teeth, we shall be more likely 
to win if war comes, but we shall also 
make war all the more probable, and it. 
may matter little to us or to civilization 
whether we win or lose the next war. I 
would rather stake all on preventing a 
war, even if it meant defeat if war came, 
than make war inevitable just for the 
sake of winning a dubious victory. 

Bausman has written a strong book,. 
presenting his arguments with the skill, 
the logic, and the force of an able lawyer. 
He has rendered distinguished service by 
his vigorous restatement of the new views 
on war guilt, by his vivid and devastating: 
account of the greed of our former allies, 
by his convincing demonstration of the 
madness of American participation in the 
war, by his illuminating analysis of the 
Wilson psychology, and by his depressing 
portrayal of Europe’s attitude toward 
America. But I wish he had something 
more to suggest than a policy of armed 
isolation. He dodges the fact that our 
own post-war policy has been narrow and 
visionless, that we have encouraged Euro- 
pean greed and hatred by our attitude of 
proud indifference and prosperous superi- 
ority. A real American statesman might 
yet undo the damage done at Versailles if 
he would enunciate a policy of world-wide- 
co-operation, cancelation of the debts, re— 
duction of the German indemnity, and. 
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limitation of armaments. Mr. Bausman 
plays into the hands of such provincialism 
as Mr. Coolidge stood for in his Kansas 
City address, and as a result his book is 
only a mixed blessing. 

* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


Comrades of the Carpenter 
By A. Z. Conrad, D. D. Fleming H. Revell 

Company. $1.50. 

Over the radio and directly to the 
hundreds that crowd his church, Dr. 
Conrad sends a positive, uncompromising, 
effective appeal for the conservative theol- 
ogy and the old religion. Now in his new 
book, “Comrades of the Carpenter,’ he 
preaches the same gospel in another form. 

“This is the order of human history,’ 
he says,: “God—Creation—Man—Com- 
munion — Sin — Separation — Degen- 
eration — Covenant — Communication — 
Redemption—Regeneration.”’ 

He gives us many a dramatization of 
this theology, as in this passage: 

“In the Carpenter of Nazareth, God 
became man’s close friend and holy com- 
panion. You can imagine the soliloquy of 
the Trinity: ‘Man whom we created in our 
own image has marred the image and 
broken the bond of fellowship. He does 
not know Us. He does not love Us. He 
will never know Us until We unveil Our 
love for him. He has the marvels of our 
handiwork before him in nature, but does 
not find Us. The starry heavens declare 
Our wisdom but do not proclaim Our 
affection. Man hears the voice of thunder, 
the roar of the ocean, but does not find in 
them the music of Divine love. Let Us go 
to him embodied in form like his own. 
Let Us walk with him, talk with him, 
sorrow with him, suffer with him, then die 
for him. 

“Then he will understand. Then he 
will discover who and what and where 
God is. If We weep with him, work with 
him, think with him, feel with him, be- 
come a Comrade to him, then he will be- 
come a new creature, and the longing of 
Our own heart for fellowship will be satis- 
fied.” 

His sympathy with the working classes 
is seen in this: 

“There should be no stratification of 
mankind; but if there is stratification, let 
it be remembered that the honest laborer 
doing the day’s work without grouch is at 
the very top. The approval of the Car- 
penter was for the one who builds, the 
man or woman who is adding something 
to the wealth of the world by toil. The un- 
recognized and the undistinguished toilers 
are pulling the world’s chariot of progress 

forward. Greet them with a cheer! Day’s 
work, alone, determines the wealth of na- 
tions and the growth of inidviduals. Loaves 
are not for loafers. The laborer in any 
and every field of labor is worthy of his 
hire. Equal pay for the same service, 
is the Gospel rule. A square deal for 
every human being must be the goal 


toward which the church presses her 
claims in behalf of all. A free field and a 
fair chance, that every man may claim.” 
The book is a series of fifteen sermons 
based on sayings of Jesus the Carpenter. 
It is a clarion call to fellowship with Jesus 
“as the son of God.” He is the “‘adorable, 
inescapable, incomparable, transcendent 
Personality of time and eternity.” 
Liberals can well afford to read this book 
to get the views of this intense positive 
leader. Many of them will disregard what 
seems to them intolerance and see clearly 
the strength of the religious conviction 
which appears in every chapter. Most of 
them will agree with Dr. Conrad that “a 
sense of fellowship with God’’ is the essen- 
tial thing in religion, and will rejoice if 
Dr. Conrad can give men real faith even 
if they are sorry that a kind of exclusive- 
ness goes with it. XPARB: 


Adventurous Religion 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 

Brothers. Price $2.00. 

This book is made up of essays on re- 
ligious subjects written by Dr. Fosdick 
on his sabbatical year just ended, and 
printed in Harper’s and other magazines. 
What seems to be always in the author’s 
mind is the need of thousands of young 
people in danger of losing faith altogether. 
He discusses “Science and Religion,”’ 
“Evolution and Religion,” “The New Re- 
ligious Reformation,” ‘‘The Dangers of 
Modernism,” and kindred topics. “I 
Believe in Man” and “How Shall We 
Think of God” are among the best chap- 
ters of the book. All are worth while. 
Every minister ought to have the book. 
Perhaps the intolerant liberals will dis- 
like it as much as the so-called funda- 
mentalists. OGG Nod Be 
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A JOURNEY 

This is just a brief account of a journey 
made by Mrs. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the month of October—quite 
a while ago, but certainly of just as much 
interest even if we have to think back to 
the brown October weather to get the 
true picture. 

Mrs. Rowlett’s article, in the Univer- 
salist Herald, is called “Way Down South 
Where the Sugar Cane Grows.” She was 
asked by the W. M. A. of Alabama to 
carry the message of the women’s work to 
every Circle in the state, and her happy 
experiences with the people of Alabama 
while making this trip are delightful to 
know. 

The first stop was Birmingham on the 
18th of October. Here there was a get- 
together at the home of Rev. Robert 
Garner and an opportunity to preach 
Sunday morning in “Fraternal Hall,’ 
there being no church edifice there. Mrs. 
Rowlett was successful in organizing a 
new Mission Circle with Mrs. Garner as 
president. 

From Birmingham to Montgomery, 
where Mrs. W. E. Foshee became a mem- 
ber-at-large of the State Association. 
Chapman was the next town to be visited, 
and there Mrs. Rowlett tells of her de- 
lightful stay with Mrs. J. G. MeGowan, 
of the reception given for the Mission 
Circle, and the plans for the balance of 
her itinerary, outlined by Mrs. McGowan, 
who is state president. The itinerary 
took her next to Garland, where another 
Mission Circle was formed; then on to 
Brewton, where she spoke to the Mission 
Circle. We associate with Brewton the 
name of Mrs. J. R. Miller, who is most 
active in our missionary work. From 
there, on to Florala, and Mrs. Rowlett gives 
a charming picture of the town. She 
says: “I arrived in Florala at a very late 


hour, so went direct to the Colonial Hotel. 
Awakening in the morning and looking out 
of the window, such a glorious sight met 
my eye! Lake Jackson just below my 
window—truly a lake of diamonds. The 
sun shining across the beautiful expanse of 
water, catching the ripples in its rays, 
gave one the impression of a sea of dia- 
monds.” There is a Mission Circle at 
Florala, and of course Mrs. Rowlett 
talked to the women there. 

From Florala on to Ariton where the 
Convention was to be held. 'The first step 
was the organization of a new and strong 
Mission Circle, with Miss Ola Weed as 
president. Saturday afternoon was de- 
voted to the program of the women, but the 
time was too short. ‘‘The whole day 
could have well and profitably been filled 
with the work of the women, which is 
growing all the time. Every old organiza- 
tion in the state paid every assessment in 
full and with three new ones the outlook 
for the work in Alabama is most encour- 
aging.” 

The National as well as the State As- 
sociation is most fortunate in having an 
accomplished and enthusiastic worker to 
spread the message of our women’s work. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for every state 
to have a field worker to do just what Mrs. 
Rowlett has done? It would most cer- 
tainly mean growth in membership and 
strength. 


+S 


Following the announcement of the 
Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. of the 
raising of an endowment fund for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, Mr. William B. 
Scofield of Worcester has sent a check 


for $50 for the cause. 
* * 


We have a new free leaflet telling about 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 16-22. Medford Hillside, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 16-22. [llinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 16-22. Headquarters. Springfield, 
Mass. 
* * 


A PERFECT RECORD 

The church school of the Second Church, 
Springfield, Mass., proudly reports a 
record of perfect attendance for Sunday, 
Dec. 19. With a total enrolment of eighty- 
three, every member was present. How 
many of our schools can send in a similar 
report of splendid attendance? 

* * 
A VALUABLE ORDER 

Here’s a good illustration for some 
teacher to use: 

“A book containing an order from George 
Washington relieving men in the Revolu- 
tionary Army from duty on Sunday so 
that they might attend church was re- 
cently sold for $2,850.” 


* * 


BOOKS FOR PEACE EDUCATION 


For children’s reading: 
Wonder Tales from China Seas. Fran- 
ces Jenkins Olcott. $2.10. Written for 
western children (8 to 10) in the in- 
terests of world friendship. 
Wonder Tales of Old Japan. 
son and Calvert. $2.60. 
With Taro and Hana in Japan. Elsie 
Sugimoto and Nancy Austen. $1.10. 
For special programs: 
Through the Gateway. For younger 
children. 
Across Borderlines. For high school age. 
Each 50 cents. 
For adults: 
The World of William Clissold. H. G. 
Wells. 2 vols. $5.10. Sets forth in the 
life of one man many problems of our 
time. Intensely interesting, thoroughly 
modern. 
This Believing World. Lewis Browne. 
$3.60. An account of the great religions 
of the world, told without bias or malice. 
These books are not in the Loan Library. 
They should be included in any good 
public library. 


Hender- 


* * 


CHRISTMAS AT RUTLAND 


Cut out the following report and file 
away for re-reading just before next 
Christmas. It tells what was done in 
Rutland, Vermont, in 1926, and it con- 
tains suggestions that other schools may 
well follow in 1927: 

A Sunday school Christmas party 
brought a crowd of children and their 
parents to the vestry of the church Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 23. 


* * * KK KF KK KK K KK KK K K 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY 


Now is the time to think seriously 
about the 


Summer Institutes 


The Executive Board is think- 
ing about them and is arranging for 
a series that will surpass in attrac- 
tiveness and value any previously 
held. 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Barre, Vermont. - 
* Camp Hill, Alabama. w 
+ Galesburg, Lllinois. a 
* Ferry Beach, Maine. > 
* Murray Grove, New Jersey. be 
Hartford, Connecticut. » 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


School managers should not de- 
lay in securing the money with 
which to pay the expenses of their 
representatives. Nor should they 
wait longer to select the officers 
and teachers who probably will be 
sent. Remember plans for vacation 
have to be made long in advance. 


Exact Dates Will Be Announced 
Soon 


* * F KK K KK KF KK KK KK K K 


Young and old joined in singing the 
Christmas carols and the old songs which 
we all love to sing at this season. 

Recitations were given by the members 
of Mrs. Cola Cleveland’s class, and a song 
by the boys of the school. 

Mrs. Yantis, the minister’s wife, spoke 
to the children on the meaning of Christ- 
mas. 

“This is the most beautiful holiday of 
the year, not because of the presents we 
give and receive, not because of Santa 
Claus or the Christmas tree, but because 
it is the birthday of Jesus. 

“We should not celebrate Christmas 
without thinking about Jesus, not only 
the little baby in the manger, but Jesus 
the man, and what he said and did and 
why his life means so much to us. 

“‘For there never was any life so beautiful 
as his. No man was so good and wise and 
strong. No man ever had so much to 
teach us as he had. 

“But it isn’t enough to know about 
Jesus, we must try and be like him, and 
that isn’t easy. A Christian is one who 
tries to be like Jesus and who doesn’t get 
discouraged by failures but keeps right 
on trying. 

“Every boy and girl can be a Christian. 
You don’t need to wait until you are 
grown up to try to be like Jesus. 

“And so our story to-night is not only 
about the baby born in the manger but 


it is also about Jesus the boy and man. 
It is about events which took place nearly 
2000 years ago in a land many miles from 
here.” 

The story about the birth and life of 
Jesus was illustrated with stereopticon 
pictures thrown on the screen. 

This was followed by “Holy Night” 
sung by every one. 

Then Santa Claus appeared amid shouts 
and cheers from the children, and gifts 
were distributed from the beautiful glitter- 
ing Christmas tree. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Fred Abbott 
exquisite gift baskets of fruit and other 
good things were sent to all the “‘shut ins” 
in the parish. 

One hundred dollars in bright shining 
gold pieces was presented to the pastor and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Yantis, 
by the people of the parish. 

* 


* 


MEREDITH IS ANSWERED 


Some time ago several young people in 
our church school at Smithton, Penn., 
sent letters to orphanages in the Near 
East, hoping that they would reach in- 
dividual children and that possibly they 
would bring replies. Surely enough, a 
batch of answers has come, the following 
being a sample. The English is a little 
amusing in spots, but there can be no 
doubt of the fine sentiments behind the 
strange expressions. 


Dear Friend Meredith: 

My name is Vazik Avedisin and I am 
fifteen years old and I am in eighth grade. 
I learn in the American high school. I 
will finish the school after two years. 
Then I will begin to work in my country. 
I will be happy then. I am happy now 
that I can answer you in English. But I 
can not write so good as you can, because 
these are two years that I study English. 
I am trying to learn your language very 
much, that I can read big books. Our 
English teacher is Miss Silliman. She 
gave me your letter. Our school has a 
wall newspaper. We make several kinds 
of work after school. Our school has a 
big garden. We cultivated and sowed 
sunflowers, pumpkin, cucumber and many 
flower seeds. 

We were very glad on your Thanks- 
giving day. Mr. Beach spoke about the 
Thanksgiving Day. When he finished 
that the pupils went to the American 
house and sang “‘My country tis of thee.” 
We congratulated your New Year. 

I hope that our friendship will be more 
solid then we will try with the letter to 
each other relation create. 

Greetings to you, to your little sister 
Jeamm and parrents. 

Your Friend Vazik A. 

My address is 20 polygon No 6 Orphan- 
age. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Lee S. McCollester re- 
turned from France on Jan. 4. 


Gordon C. Reardon has been called to 
the pastorate of the Woodsville, New 
Hampshire, Universalist church, begin- 
ning his work Jan. 2. 


Rev. Warren B. Brigham of Palmer, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation as 
minister in that place, to take effect at 
the end of January, 


Miss Myrtle Belyea was the speaker at 
the monthly candle-light service of the 
Y. P. R. U., in the First Parish Church, 
West Roxbury, Sunday, Jan. 9. 


John M. Atwood, Jr., of Meriden, Ct., 
son of Dr. John Murray Atwood, Presi- 
dent of the General Convention, was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Syme, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Syme, of 
Bronxville, N. Y., January 1, 1927, 
his father officiating. The wedding took 
place at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City. Mr. Atwood is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence in the class of 1923 and was 
captain of the football team his senior 
year. He studied at Harvard and then 
took a position with the Miller Company 
of Meriden. 


Maine 


Dover-Foxcroft.—Rev. J. F. Thompson, 
pastor. The Sunday school held its an- 
nual Christmas celebration on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, Dec. 22. It began 
with a supper served to about one hundred 
members of the school. This was followed 
by a concert which ended with the little 
drama which pictures the first Christmas 
eve at Bethlehem. The children had 
been well drilled, and all the parts were 
well taken. Then came the Christmas 
tree, from which many gifts were distrib- 
uted, including several gold pieces for the 
pastor from his Bible class. Under the 
superintendency of Mr. Errol Brown, and 
with the efficient help of devoted teachers, 
the school flourishes. On the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas Mr. Thompson gave the 
history of the Christmas festival. In the 
afternoon a community vesper service 
was held in the church under direction of 
Mrs. Atherton, our soprano singer. It 
was greatly enjoyed. All the soloists 
and members of the chorus were from the 
schools and academy. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. The holiday season was a happy one 
with us. Our special Christmas service 
was held Sunday morning, Dec. 19, with a 
special musical program. That evening 
our Sunday school presented the Christ- 
mas pageant, ‘“‘In Bethlehem of Judea,” to 
an appreciative audience. Mr. Kearns 


and Interests 


preached in Washington on Dec. 26 to a 
large congregation, our pulpit being filled 
by Rev. Henry A. Abbott, of that city. 
Our New Year service on Sunday morn- 
ing, Jan. 2, brought out a large congrega- 
tion. That evening we began our fourth 
season of Cheerful Sunday Evening ser- 
vices at which time Mr. Kearns presented 
the drama, “‘Ben Hur,” in pictures and 
dramatic readings. The church was 
crowded to capacity. On Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 6, we held a New Year rally of 
our members and friends, with a reception 
to all who have united with the church 
during Mr. Kearns’ pastorate. The num- 
ber is sixty-four. Our speaker was Rev. 
H. E. Benton, D. D., of Philadelphia, and 
the occasion was most delightful. Hon. 
Robert W. Hill, of Salem, Mass., chair- 
man of our National Laymen’s Commit- 
tee, and Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, will 
be our guests at the January meeting of 
our Men’s Club. Our Sunday school and 
Mission Circle sent three Friendship dolls 
to Japan. One of them was chosen as one 
of the forty-eight to be placed in the 
Imperial Museum at Tokyo. 


Massachusetts 


West Gloucester and Annisquam.— 
Rev. G. H. Lewis, pastor. At West Glouces- 
ter the entire interior of the church has 
been repainted with a triple coat which 
makes a great improvement in the appear- 
ance. The old stove which only partially 
heated the church has been replaced with 
a heater that is proving eminently satis- 
factory. At Annisquam a group of young 
people have been gathering at the par- 
sonage every Sunday evening for nearly a 
year, and have now formally organized as 
a Y. P. C. U. On Christmas eve they 
followed the custom inaugurated here 
three years ago and went through the 
village singing carols to the aged and 
shut-ins. But this year we had a decided 
innovation. Through the generosity of 
one of our summer families (though not 
of our denomination) a hope of some years 
was realized. A beautiful spruce tree 
some sixty-five feet high on the parsonage 
lawn was brilliantly lighted with full-sized 
colored bulbs, and the tree topped by a 
two-foot star in large and small lights. 
It made a wonderful sight, and was visited 
by hundreds during the week of illumina- 
tion. Our organ has just been taken down 
and rebuilt and an electric blower installed. 
At the Christmas party of the Sunday 
school bags of candy, contributed by the 
Leonard Club, were distributed not only 
to the Sunday school members but to all 
the children and shut-ins of the village 
regardless of denominational affiliation. 

Yarmouth.—Rev. W: H. Morrison, 
D.D.,pastor. The Christmas festival Fri- 


day night, Dec. 24, at the Universalist 
church was greatly enjoyed by an audience 
that nearly filled the auditorium. An 
interesting program was carried out. The 
decorations, consisting of evergreens, holly 
and vari-colored electric lights, were ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Refreshments were 
served by the ladies of the church, assisted 
by the young men.‘ The committee in 
charge were: Mrs. Mary Knowles, Mrs. 
Betsey T. Hallett, Mrs. Belle Hallett, Miss 
Hannah Knowles, Mrs. Lila Nickerson, 
Mrs. Esther Morrisy, and Mrs. Mollie 
Everett. Those who served were Wil- 
liam F. Nickerson, Matthew C. Hallett, 
Gerald Cash, B. E. Hallett, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hallett, the Misses Sprague and Mrs. 
Dorothy Thatcher. 

Amesbury.—George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
pastor. Since Mr. Thorburn came here 
as our minister last September we have 
made forward steps. We have erected 
a “community pulpit’? and also have 
changed our hymnals to the “Hymns of 
the Church.”” We have introduced a new 
monthly bulletin, ‘Teamwork,’ and we 
now have a weekly calendar. Mr. Thor- 
burn was given permission to change the 
order of service and we are proud of the 
manner in which our services are con- 
ducted. Nothing is announced from start 
to finish and everything moves smoothly. 
Young People’s Day was well observed on 
Noy. 14. We participated in the union 
service on Thanksgiving Sunday held in 
the St. James’ Episcopal Church. The 
Ladies’ Circle’s fair was held on Dec. 7 
and on the 8th the young men of the 
church gave a fine minstrel show. The 
Christmas services were well attended. 
The Gift Bearing service by the School of 
Religious Education at the close of Mr. 
Thorburn’s sermon drove his sermon home 
most effectively. An illustrated lecture 
was given Dec. 10, “Quo Vadis,”’ which was 
well attended, as was the lecture on Dec. 26, 
on “The Other Wise Man.” At this 
service the quartette with Mrs. Arlene 
Fraser as soloist rendered some selections 
from Gaul’s “Holy City.’ Dr. Merrick 
preached here recently. We are to have 
three more vesper services this season. 
Feb. 6 a quartette will sing “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.’’ March 6 there will be a 
special musical service and at Easter the 
quartette will sing “The Resurrection,’ 
by Manney. The patriotic organizations 
will worship with us on Memorial Sunday. 
Mr. Thorburn will be the preacher at the 
union service on Palm Sunday in the 
Union Congregational Church. Our con- 
gregations are fast growing, averaging 
about fifty. We are to celebrate Home- 
coming Week Jan. 16-21. Mr. Gibbs of 
Fitchburg, who built the church in 1904, 
will preach the occasional sermon on Mon- 
day, Jan. 17, and Rev. R. LeBlane Lynch 
of the Episcopal church will bring greet- 
ings from the Amesbury Association. Rev. 


A. F. Walch of Maine will be one of the 
speakers at the banquet on Jan. 20, as 
will also the Rev. Chas. A. Haney of 
North Attleboro. 

Melrose.—A Recognition Service for 
the new minister, Rev. Gustave H. Lein- 
ing, was held on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 5. The evening lesson was read 
and prayer offered by Rev. Fred C. Lein- 
ing of Providence, and greetings from the 
Melrose. churches were brought by Rev. 
Richard H. Bennett of the Congregational 
church, who emphasized the growing 
unity of all the churches of the city. He 
was followed by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., Superintendent of Churches in 
Massachusetts, who brought the greetings 
of the fellowship “of a noble company of 
free churches united by a universal faith.’ 
Mr. Victor A. Friend gave a pledge of 
loyalty from the church, telling the new 
minister they expected him to lead them 
in high and difficult ways of service and 
they would do their best to follow. The 
usual charge to the minister was replaced 
by an answer to the question, ‘“‘What the 
Ministry Expects of This Minister,” 
given by Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of 
Crane Theological School. He pointed out 
the many and profound social changes 
that enormously increase the difficult 
task of maintaining the church as a center 
of moral and spiritual influence, especially 
among young people. “But we expect 
this young man, and others like him, to 
regain whatever we older men may have 
lost, not only by the quality of his preach- 
ing but much more by the qualities of his 
life.’ Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
General Superintendent, told ““What the 
Denomination Expects of This Church.”’ 
“Christianity,” he said, “is a way of life. 
The Universalist Church, in company 
with other forward-looking Christians, is 
engaged in a great adventure of faith, 
that that way of life is possible for all 
men; nay, more, is the only possible way 
of life for all men.. Because we know the 
strength of this church, not only in mem- 
bers and wealth of possession, but much 
more in wealth of spirit and courage and 
vision, we expect you under your new 
leader to make a chapter of history greater 
and nobler than any in your long and 
splendid past.’’ The service closed with a 
prayer of benediction by the new minister. 
It was followed by a reception in the church 
parlors, during which Mr. Fred Gold- 
thwait, chairman of the trustees, presented 
the new minister with “the keys to the 
city, the keys of our hearts, and the keys 
of an automobile, to take you about 
among us but never, we hope, away from 
ERY 

New Hampshire 

Winchester.—Rev. Edward L.Houghton, 
pastor. Much hard, but cheerfully given, 
labor went into our annual fair, Oct. 28, 29. 
Net proceeds, $585. Young People’s Day 
was observed Nov. 14, the young people 
themselves taking all parts, the minister 
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in the pew. The same young people, 
equally zealous in a different direction, 
scrubbed to whiteness the walls of the 
church auditorium, blackened by the soft 
coal pest of the winter before. The lay- 
men relaid to its former flatness the vestry 
floor, raised into billows by the flood. 
Japan and the Near East both received 
attention, with a modest offering for each. 
The Christmas play, “In Bethlehem of 
Judea,” was given at 5 p.m. Dec. 19, and a 
Christmas festival with tree and Santa 
Claus the Wednesday following. By the 
loving hands of “Ma” Gale and her help- 
ers thirty-six baskets were trimmed, filled 
with fruit, jelly, and other delicacies and 
sent out on Christmas eve to cheer the 
shut-ins—not all of them of our own 
church. The annual parish meeting, 
Jan. 38, preceded by a supper, was unusually 
well attended and very harmonious. The 
same board of officers was elected. Pledges 
were made for rebuilding the broken 
concrete steps in front of the church. 
The relations of the three Protestant 
churches continue most cordial. The 
Universalist pastor has already, within 
less than a year, spoken repeatedly in 
both the other churches. Three Sunday 
evening union services, one in each church, 
have been arranged for January, February, 
and March. Plans are on foot for union 
services through Holy Week. Also for our 
own Laymen’s Day, Jan. 30. The latest 
development is a Mission Circle, begin- 
ning with seven members, but hoping 
and intending to grow. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. The society held its 122d annual 
meeting Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, Orren E. 
Whitney presiding. The resignation of 
the pastor, Rev. Owen R. Washburn, was 
considered, and by a unanimous vote a 
committee was appointed to request that 
the resignation be withdrawn. Mr. 
Washburn then decided to remain. The 
parish officers elected were: Moderator, 
Orren E. Whitney; secretary, W. S. Gar- 
field; custodian of trust funds, Harold E. 
Derby; treasurer, Harry Page. Following 
the parish meeting the church held its 
meeting, and elected Ray H. Page secre- 
tary and Mrs. Minnie B. Tenney treasur- 
er. Resolutions of thanks for an oil 
painting presented by Miss Sara J. Eddy 
of Bristol Ferry, R. I., were adopted. 
By invitation of the society Rev. George 
F. Fortier, State Superintendent, came 
from Morrisville, Vt., to make the official 
visit to the parish, in accordance with the 
instructions of the New Hampshire Con- 
vention that he should go in this way to’ 
all parishes, once each year. He made a 
brief address. In his annual report Mr. 
Washburn showed that during his four 
years’ pastorate he has officiated at forty- 
five funerals, christened twenty children, 
performed six marriage ceremonies, and 
received seventeen members into the 
church and thirty-six members into the 
parish. Deaths have made the net gain 
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in parish membership twenty-two and 
deaths and withdrawals to other churches 
made the net gain in church membership 
eleven. The church property is in ex- 
cellent condition, having been recently 
repainted and put in order, and every de- 
partment of the church is prosperous. On 
the Sunday evening following Christmas 
the musical department, under the man- 
agement of Roland A. Whitney, pre- 
sented to a large audience the cantata, 
“Tidings of Great Joy,” by Ashford. The 
choir of fifteen voices was made up largely 
of former members who have been obliged 
to discontinue regular participation in the 
work because of removals to other towns 
or other duties. Mrs. Nellie Collins was 
organist. The pastor made a brief ad- 
dress upon ‘‘A Gospel for Dead Years.” 


New York 


Little Falls.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. We realized $860 profit on our 
annual fair in December. The Christmas 
and New Year’s services were most in- 
spiring. The church was artistically 
decorated and a chorus of thirty voices 
rendered beautiful musical programs. On 
Thursday, Dec. 30, the annual Exchange 
Club Children’s Party was held in the 
vestry. A fund has been started which 
will enable us to keep flowers in the church 
each Sunday of the year. This year our 
church is taking part in the annual Week 
of Prayer. Services will be held in our 
church on Jan. 7. Jan. 2, preceding the 
communion service, Donald Parker Dise 
of Buffalo was christened. On Feb. 8 
Stella Marek Cushing will appear in Little 
Falls under the auspices of our Ladies’ Aid. 

Ohio 

Norwalk.—Rev. Harry M. Wright, pas- 
tor. Twelve new members have been re- 
ceived into the church during the year. 
Parish meetings that have greatly added 
to the social strength of the church as well 
as being productive of many new lines of 
endeavor, have been held at regular in- 
tervals. A fine new bulletin board with 
the adjustable lettering plan has been 
placed before the church. The Woman’s 
Missionary Association held a bazar Dec. 
11, including a candy booth, aprons and 
fancy booths, also a country store depart- 
ment. In the evening a supper was served 
which was largely patronized by the people 
of the city. The association holds its 
regular meetings on the first Wednesday 
in the month at the homes of its mem- 
bers, and has/an average attendance of 
forty. Miss Effie Danforth conducts a 
study period in the course on Moslem 
Women, and the pastor gives a reading 
and talk on “The Problems of the Rural 
Church.” The Sunday school has been 
gaining in strength and usefulness during 
the past year. The ten day visit of Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle last May effected marked 
improvement in many ways, and the 
parish as a whole profited greatly. The 
Sunday school gave a Christmas party 
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to the members and friends of the school 
and parish, which was largely attended, 
and a simple but interesting program was 
enjoyed. A Christmas tree with an ideal 
Santa Claus gave the younger members 
of the school the real thrill of this festive 
occasion. Many. gifts were distributed, 
and the pastor and his wife were remem- 
bered by a substantial sum in cash. The 
new slogans for 1927 are in place. We 
have also adopted the name church school 
in place of Sunday school. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Reyv. Arnold S. Yantis, pas- 
tor. This church is on the upgrade. 
Since the beginning of the present pastor- 
ate, about a year ago, the progressive 
spirit, dominating all departments, has 
brought fine results. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society, with Mrs. Frank H. Everett as 
president, has more than doubled its 
membership, and may well be proud of 
its record of accomplishments. The 
Sunday school, under the superintendency 
of Harry L. Russell, is in a gratifying con- 
dition. The Home Study Club, Mrs. Earl 
Smith president, has attracted a large 
number of young married women, many 
from other churches, for the discussion of 
subjects that affect the home. The Men’s 
Club, with Henry C. Farrar as president, 
has become an institution in the city as 
well as in the church. The Mission Circle, 
Mrs. Thomas Stratton president, is regu- 
larly and efficiently at work. The late 
Rev. Thomas Stratton was a pastor here 
at one time. Sunday congregations have 
shown a steady increase. A quartette 
choirisan attractive feature. Few churches 
have better music than this. St. Paul’s 
Church is fortunate in having a very 
efficient board of trustees, of which Rollin 
L. Richmond is president. At the annual 
meeting just held all reports were encour- 
aging. No serious problems to disturb 
our sleep, and no anxiety as to how we are 
going to meet our obligations. We meet 
them when due. At the Christmas en- 
tertainment among the gifts heaped around 
the tree for Santa Claus to distribute was 
one for Mr. and Mrs. Yantis consisting of 
gold pieces amounting to $100. The 
people are united and harmonious. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF MISS SWETT 

The ordination of Doris A. Swett to the 
Christian ministry took place at the regu- 
lar morning service of the National Uni- 
versalist Memorial Church, Washington, 
Sunday, Jan. 2, 1927. Rev. John Murray 
Atwood, D. D., dean of the Divinity 
School of St. Lawrence University, 
preached the sermon and made the prayer of 
ordination. Rev. Le Grand Powers, Lit. D., 
chairman of the examining committee of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
read the Scripture lesson, Rev. John van 
Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus, conducted 
the service, gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship and the charge to the candidate, and 


Rey. Doris A. Swett read the closing hymn 
and pronounced the benediction. 

Dr. Atwood took as his text, “Preach 
the word; be instant in season and out of 
season,” and gave a powerful sermon. 
An interesting fact about the service of 
Dr. Powers, resident in Washington for 
the last thirty years, is that he probably 
is the only Universalist minister whose 
ordination sermon was preached by a 
woman minister—the Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin. 

Miss Swett has done effective work for 
the parish at a most difficult period and 
has made a wide circle of friends. The 
attendance indicated the esteem in which 
she is held. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Newsbtavens\ Conn: ): . <1 an aepeenee 5 
PAN Gaara es 7s, > sok ee 6 
Indianapolissind. —. .. ... seem 3 
BOLO oe carers Sebo. «003 263 RR 14 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Stockton, IIl., 2. 
Total, 3. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 66) 
very short time a new congregation. His 
ideas were very different from those of 
John Murray. Murray believed in sal- 
vation by the grace of God. Winchester 
believed that every sin had to be expiated 
by punishment, but the punishment was 
remedial and the sin was finally extir- 
pated. He left behind him in London a 
congregation which has an_ interesting 
history, and has now finally evolved into 
an ethical society. 

“Hosea Ballou is to be regarded as the 
one who led us more into the realm of 
modern thought, although he did Uni- 
versalism a great injury by his preaching 
that the Scriptures nowhere teach future 
punishment. He did not teach no future 
punishment, but simply that the scriptures 
do not assert it. 

“There were great differences among 
these men, partly due to their backgrounds, 
but the remarkable thing was that there 
was so much unity among them. Murray 
and Ballou did agree on the final harmony 
of all souls with God. They scrapped, of 
course, but they held one another in high 
regard. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of these forerunners. ‘Other men labored 
and we have entered into their labors.’ ”’ 

After Dr. Lee had finished Dr. Roblin 
rose to remark that he thought Universal- 
ist ministers were apt to undervalue some- 
times the strength of Ballou’s “death and 
glory’ argument. He said that he him- 
self had once preached a sermon against it 
when Dr. Miner was in the audience. He 
could tell before he was half done that 


Dr. Miner was bristling with contradic- - 


tion, and at the end of the service the old 


man had come to him and taken up the 
cudgels enthusiastically for Ballou’s point 
of view. “If there is no sin after death,’’ 
argued Dr. Miner, “what possible good 
can punishment do?’ And he quoted 
Ballou’s famouus hymn: 


“In God’s eternity 
Shall there a day arise, 
When all that’s born of men shall be 
With Jesus in the skies. 
“As night before the rays 
Of morning flees away, 
Sin shall retire before the blaze 
Of God’s eternal day.” 


A just God, he maintained, would not 
punish when there was no longer need for 
it. And we could be very sure that there 
would be little or no need for it when we 
considered that most of the sins were of 
the body and would perish with the body. 
Dr. Roblin offered this point for reflection. 
“T rebel against the ‘death and glory’ argu- 
ment myself,” he said, “but I have never 
been able to get around Dr. Miner’s 
reasoning to my own satisfaction.” 


Dee: 
* * 
DR. POTTERTON CALLS FOR 
PLANS 


Rey. Thos. E. Potterton, D. D., minis- 
ter of the Church of Our Father, Brook- 
lyn, announces that the church will leave 
the present edifice on Grand Ave. and 
Lefferts Place July 1, 1927. He calls for 
suggestive plans to be published in the 
parish paper about the next step to take. 
Among the plans already suggested are 
the following: 

1. A united Universalist church in 
Brooklyn in a central building, that 
shall be income producing, with associate 
missions, or chapels, in different parts of 
the Borough and on Long Island. 

2. Union of All Souls Church and the 
Church of Our Father. 

3. Union of the Church of Good Tidings 
and the Church of Our Father. 

4. A new location “where the people 
live.” 

5. Securing an old-time mansion, suit- 
ably located, for a few years. 

6. Build an apartment house, with an 
auditorium that shall be churchly. ; 

7. In the right locality erect a small, 
up-to-the-minute, churchly church. 

8. Study towns in Nassau County 
where a broad-guage and benevolent 
church is needed. 

Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

Installation of Dr. Perkins, Washington, D. C, 
Jan. 16, 1927. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General. 
Convention. Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 18, 1927, 

Universalist Club Dinner. Speaker: Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, on 
“Is Religious Liberty the Great American Illusion?” 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Feb. 14. 

Massachusetts State Convention. 
May 17-19, 1927. 


Palmer, Mass. 
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Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 17. ‘A Sample Popular Sunday Evening 
Service,’’ Miss E. Florence Sheldon, of Somerville. 

Jan. 24. “‘The New Day in the Balkans,” Dr. C. 
Telford Erickson. 

Jan. 31. “Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 


New England,’”’ Dr. Thomas Van Ness. Luncheon 
with Dr. van Schaick. 
* 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to Douglas 
H. Robbins. Lay license of Philip W. Geer renewed 
as of June 25, 1926. Letters of transfer from Mas- 
sachusetts granted Rev. Delmar E. Trout to Con- 
necticut, and Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., to 
the General Convention. 

Rey. R. F. Johonnot, D. D., accepted by transfer 
from Vermont. 


Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
cee 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
at Hotel Hamilton, Washington, D. C., on Jan. 17 
and 18, 1927. 

All business to be brought before the meeting 
should be in the hands of the secretary by January 
8, 1927. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License as minister granted to Gordon C. Reardon. 

Dayton G. Vogt, who had been dismissed at his 
own request, restored to fellowship. 

Transfer granted Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst to 
Massachusetts and Rev. Dayton G. Vogt to New 
York. 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 
* ® 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Jan. 18-21: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Jan. 25: Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Jan. 26-28: Rey. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 1, 2, 3: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Feb. 4: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 

Feb. 8211: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Feb. 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


May 38-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
KoA, GAO, 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

Coe 
FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 
Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


Jan, 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘Mexico.” 
* x 
MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE POST- 
PONED 


The meeting of the Merrimack Valley Confer- 
ence, which was to have been held in the Grace 
Universalist Church, Lowell, has been postponed 
until. March, because of the bad traveling conditions. 
The exact date and program for meeting will be pub- 
lished later. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
+ % 
MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
Official Call 

The Mid-Year Rally of the Mid-West Institute 
will be held at the Central Universalist Church, 1502 
North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 29 and 30, 1927, for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it. 

Oscar F. Vogt, Secretary. 
x x 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., will be held at Fox- 
borough, Mass., on Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1927, at 
1.30 p. m., for the transaction of such business as 
may come before it, including annual reports of 
president, secretary, treasurer, matron and trustees; 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
* 2 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, Jan. 21, at 11 o’clock at the West Somerville 
Universalist Church. Mrs. Elizabeth Rose McElroy 
will speak about the Hindman Settlement School 
at Hindman, Kentucky. Bring a box lunch. Coffee 
will be served. 

Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Charles F. Coolidge 


Charles F. Coolidge of Arlington, Mass., a mem- 
ber for the last twenty years of the board of trustees 
and a director of the Universalist Publishing House, 
and also secretary of the corporation for the past 
three years, died at his home on Saturday, Jan. 1, 
after a short illness. He was seventy-one years of 
age. 

For fifty-five years Mr. Coolidge had been con- 
nected with the Riverside Press (Houghton Miffiin 
Co.), and for many years was superintendent of its 
bindery. This was the only business connection that 
he ever made. He entered the employ of the pub- 
lishing house immediately upon leaving school and 
remained there until the time of his death. 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 3, 1855, 
the son of Charles Coolidge, formerly of Watertown, 
and Mary Greenwood Coolidge, formerly of Brigh- 
ton. He was a deacon and trustee of the Universalist 
church of Arlington, a member of Russell Lodge of 
Masons, and Menotomy Lodge of the Royal Ar- 
canum. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Julia 
Streeter Coolidge, two daughters, Mrs. Howard S. 
Russell of Wayland and Miss Ruth Coolidge, who 
made her home with him. 

He was a genial, hospitable gentleman, very faith- 
ful in the discharge of the obligations he assumed, and 
a man of the highest ideals. 

The funeral was held at his residence, 28 Jason St., 
Aclington, Mass., Monday, Jan. 3, at 2.30 p.m. The 
Rev. Charles F. Patterson, pastor of the Arlington 
Universalist church, officiated. The house was 


crowded with neighbors, friends and representatives 
of various organizations with which he was connected. 
Dr. John Smith Lowe and Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., represented the Universalist Publishing House. 
The floral tributes were numerous and beautiful. 

Thé pall bearers were Cecil B. Cowdrey, Harry W. 
Jones and Joseph F. Lufkin, all of Arlington, repre- 
senting the Masonic bodies to which Mr. Coolidge 
belonged, and H. Baxter Severance, James A. Stin- 
son and William Hankin, all of Cambridge, repre- 
senting the Riverside Press. The body was taken to 
Cambridge for burial in the family lot in the Cam- 
bridge cemetery. 


Mrs. Amy A. Edmands 


Mrs. Amy A. (Hood) Edmands died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. B. S. Blaisdell, in Providence, 
R. I., Jan. 5, 1927, in her ninetieth year. Her hus- 
band was the late Benjamin B. Edmands, who for 
years served the First Universalist Church in the 
office of deacon. Mr. and Mrs. Edmands became 
members of First Church July 8, 1871. 

She leaves a memory of gracious, gentle woman- 
hood. As a Christian she had the calm trusting 
faith of a little child. As a worker for righteousness 
she exerted a strong and powerful influence which 
will remain in the lives of others and in the causes 
she loved. Her going bereaves First Church of one 
of its noblest members. 


Burr Tuthill 


The Universalist church at Liberty, Mich., lost 
its last remaining charter member when on Dec. 2, 
1926, Burr Tuthill died. He was a native of Liberty 
and was born Sept. 13, 1840. Like his father, Capt. 
Hiram Tuthill, he was a devoted member of the 
church and rejoiced in the faith of Universalism. 
He had filled many offices of trust in his community. 
His cheery optimism, humor, and kindness of heart 
won him the friendship and confidence of all who 
knew him. In his later years everybody called him 
“Uncle Burr”—everybody except his loving, loyal 
children, who will forever hold him in tenderest 
memory. His going is a loss to Michigan Uni- 
versalism, as his character was one of the best ex- 
amples of our faith as it should be lived in daily life. 


Mes. I. W. McLaughlin 


Annie Rose McLaughlin, wife of Rev. I. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Springfield, Ohio, died Monday, Jan. 3. Funeral 
services were conducted at the church Jan. 5 at 2 
p. m. by Rev. W. E. Leavitt and the Eastern Star, 
Rebekah and W. C. T. U. organizations. Burial 
was in Oak Dale Cemetery, Urbana, Ohio. 

Mrs. McLaughlin was born at Granby, Province 
of Quebec, Canada, Nov. 18, 1864. She was the 
daughter of Harry Rose and Annie Carter. 

She leaves, besides her husband, a daughter, Mrs. 
Rose Fenton of Springfield, Ohio, and a son, Rev. 
Richard McLaughlin of Hartford, Conn., and two 
grandchildren, three brothers and one sister survive 
her. = 

Mrs. McLaughlin was a devoted wife and Chris- 
tian mother. Her gentle, quiet ways and many 
deeds of kindness and charity made a large circle 
of friends, who learned to love and respect her and 
unite with the family in the sense of great loss that 
has come to them. 

W.E.L. 


PRINTING 


The number of repeated printing orders we have 
received from various members and organizations 
of the Universalist Church encourages us to offer 
our services toa larger number of its members. We 
have a reputation among our customers for pains- 
taking workmanship and moderate prices. We 
especially solicit the printing of sermons, booklets, 
programs, and church leaflets. We carry in stock 
a full line of social and commercial stationery. 


THE PRINTSHOP 


Hillcrest School, Cranesville, Pa. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘BADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 60 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 


V7ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
" THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
fng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school {s homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog | 
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The author of the new play sat quietly 
in his box until just before the curtain 
fell in the last act, when suddenly he ex- 
claimed: “Ah, there it is!’’ 

“What?” inquired his friend. 

“Why, the line of mine they’ve left in.” 
—London Evening News. 
* * 

The Maid: “Yes, sir, your suit-case 
looked so untidy with all those old labels 
on it from Japan and America and Egypt 
and Africa that I thought I’d clean them 
all off.’—The Passing Show. 

* * 

Basil: “Do you know who that sweet 
little girl is that I’ve been dancing with 
all the evening?” 

Gwendoline: “Oh, yes, that’s mother!” 
—The Humorist (London). 

* * 


“You mustn’t be afraid of the dark, 
dear,’’ a mother said to her little girl. 

“But, mother,” wailed the tot, “it gets 
in my eyes and I can’t see anything.”— 
New Haven Register. 

* * 

Doctor: “I can’t cure your husband of 
talking in his sleep.” 

Wife: “But can’t you give him some- 
thing to make him talk more distinctly?”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 

* * 

According to a morning paper women 
are now buying their dresses on the in- 
stalment system. We seem to have seen 
some of them wearing the first instalment. 
—Punch. 

* * 

Pedestrians know that they are safe 
from the motorist driving a brand-new car. 
The motorist doesn’t care to dent his 
fenders the first thousand miles or so.— 
Desert Wolf. 

ae 

Mother: “I wouldn’t spank baby this 
time, Robert. Wait till he does it again.” 

Father: “But suppose he doesn’t do it 
again?’’—The Progressive Grocer. 

* * 

Nightie: “The secret of good health is 
onion eating.” 

Nite: “But how can onion eating be 
kept a secret?”—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

Mrs. Nipper: “I’m so sorry I couldn’t 
come to your party.” 

Mrs. Cutting: “Oh, weren’t you there?” 
—Allsion Record. 

* * 
BILL MEYERS RUNS TO EASY VIC- 
TORY IN NATIVITY EVENT 
— Headlines in Philadelphia Inquirer. 
* * 

Poulterer says the male goose is the best 
behaved of all domestic fowls. Sounds 
like proper gander.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Everybody seems to speak with con- 
viction on the subject of crime except our 
juries.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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[ie cmon ceed 
WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain— they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


({Single subscription, $1.00 a year 
School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzl 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will ee 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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